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MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


The German editor and publicist who for years has been the outstanding figure in opposition to German 
imperial intrigue and militarism, and whose paper, Die Zukunft, was several times suppressed during the 
war for its fearless editorials. In this number of THE WorLp’s Work, there appears the first of two articles 
by Herr Harden in which he presents the German viewpoint as it has developed since the war 
[See page 343] 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HERE is little question as to what 

is the most important matter be- 

fore the American people to-day. 

The present industrial depression 

emphasizes again the immediate 
necessity of settling our international posi- 
tion. Unfortunately our antiquated gov- 
ernmental system has prevented an earlier 
disposition of the Peace Treaty. It seems 
little less than a crime that, after the decisive 
election of last November, the country should 
have to wait nearly five months before the 
installation of the new Adininistration. Never 
before has this fault in the American govern- 
mental system appeared so manifest. An 
amendment to the Constitution has been pre- 
sented at the present session, which, if adopted, 
would make it possible for a new Administra- 
tion and a new Congress to take office almost 
as soon as elected. Everything can be said 
for such a change; very little can be said 
against it. The present system means that 
we waste five or six months of valuable time. 
A hundred years ago there was, perhaps, some 
excuse for this delay; traveling in those days 
was a slow matter, especially during the in- 
clement days of winter; it was, therefore, not 
Surprising that the inauguration should be 
postponed until early spring. But modern 
transportation makes travel in winter time 
comfortable and speedy, even from the remote 
Parts of the country, and there is no reason 
why the new Administration should not get to 


work as soon as it can make the physical trip 
to Washington. Ordinarily the present system 
is not more than embarrassing; in the present 
case it almost becomes a tragedy, for busi- 
ness depression in this country and a starving 
people on the other side are explained, in part 
at least, by the uncertainty which clouds the 
future. This is the second time in fifty years 
that this method has had its deplorable effect. 
Had Lincoln, in 1860, immediately stepped into 
the White House, the country would have been 
spared the fatal hesitations of Buchanan, and 
it is conceivable that the Civil War itself 
might have been avoided. 

Mr. Harding has been putting this waiting 
period to good use. His bearing since the 
election has inspired confidence in his sincerity 
and conscientious purpose. The new Presi- 
dent clearly realizes the heavy responsibilities 
which are soon to become his daily existence. 
It is apparent that, as soon as Congress as- 
sembles, he will have a definite programme 


for the settlement of our foreign relations; - 


it is also apparent that this settlement, while 
perhaps it will not please the extremists in 
the two parties, will preserve the dignity and 
honor of this country and open up hope in 
the distracted lands of Europe. The names 
suggested for Mr. Harding’s Cabinet are re- 
assuring and indicate that the President-elect 
has good material from which to choose. The 
outlook for a successful Administration is, in- 
deed, excellent. 
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DR. WILLIAM HENRY NICHOLS 


Who, in the formation of the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation—an amalgamation of five com panies 
with assets of about $300,000,000—has created the largest chemical manufacturing concern in the world 
[See page 348] 





ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Whose theory that American schools fail to develop the self directing state of mind in students has resulted 

a new type of educational institution. Under his presidency Antioch College. at Yellow Springs, 

Ohio, hopes to teach the under-graduate to direct his own activities in order that he will tend to become 
a proprietor rather than an employee 


[See page 405] 





FREDERICK A. WALLIS 


Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, New York, where 74,665 immigrants landed in the month 
of October, 1920. Steamship companies report that, were there ships enough, ten million immigrants would 
land in the United States in the next year [See “The March of Events”) 
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ROLAND S. MORRIS 


American Ambassador to Japan, who was called from Tokio to Washington to take an important part in the 
Series of conferences with Baron Shidehara, the Japanese Ambassador to the United States, looking to the 
final settlement of the difficulties that have arisen between the two countries 








GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


The English. writer and dramatist who recently arrived in America for a lecture tour. The titles of some 
of his lectures—“ The Ignorance of the Educated” and “Shall We Abolish the Inevitable?”’, for example— 
are excellent samples of the paradox for which Mr. Chesterton is well known 




















America Now Has Her Own Troubles 


HAT shifting of interest from foreign to 
domestic affairs which it was generally 


predicted would inevitably follow the 
Armistice, has finally taken place with a 
vengeance. Apparently the one part of the 
world in which the American populace is least 
concerned at present is Europe. Instead of 
concentrating all their attention upon the woes 
of the trans-Atlantic peoples, they are now 
forced to give some attention to their own. 
Compared with the sufferings of Central 
Europe, America’s misfortunes are certainly 
trifling. Weare not worrying about starvation 
and the collapse of the whole economic and 
financial structure; the chief danger that faces 
most Americans is the loss of anticipated prof- 
its. Yet the selfishness which leads them to 
think so much of their present troubles is a good 
thing for the world. A sound America is abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance of financial 
and industrial equilibrium throughout civiliza- 
tion. Practically every other great nation, 
at the present time, with the possible exception 
of Great Britain, is bankrupt; if inability to 
pay interest on the national debt means na- 
tional bankruptcy, then Great Britain must be 
included in that class, for the interest on British 
bonds now in the hands of the United States 
Government is not being paid. If the United 
States should join this unfortunate procession 
such a calamity would mean universal chaos. 
The setting of our house in order is the first 
duty which we owe not only to ourselves, but to 
mankind. 

The. depression which first appeared in 
American agriculture has now extended to 
American industry. Not only are times hard 
on the wheat farms, the cattle ranges of the 
West, and the cotton plantations of the South, 
but also in the mill towns of New England, the 
automobile factories of Ohio and Michigan, 
and, to a lesser extent, in almost every indust- 
rial district. Between these two sets of facts, 
there is, of course, an immediate connection. 
A thousand diagnosticians are now at work 
explaining the present situation, but there 
seems to be no particular mystery about what 
has happened. The purchasing power of this 
country is still very largely dependent upon the 
Prosperity of our agriculture. The fact that the 
farmers, owing to the great drop in the prices 
of their products, have lost purchasing power 
this fall to an extent: ranging from 6 billion 
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to 8 billion dollars—this -is the estimate 
made by the National City -Bank, of. New 
York—would seem to be a sufficient explana- 
tion for the slump which has taken. place 
in retail trade. The farmers are forced in 
large measure to forego those large purchases 
of clothing, and other manufactured luxuries 
and necessities in which they have been re- 
cently wont to indulge on a great scale. The 
retailers, pursued by that fear of perpetual 
scarcity and high prices which possessed every- 
body last spring and: summer, made huge pur- 
chases in anticipation of this expected demand. 
The demand not having materialized they have 
found themselves in possession of these great 
stocks which are unsalable at existing prices. 
They have, therefore, been unwilling to place 
large orders for spring delivery with the manu- 
facturers, who consequently have been com- 
pelled in many cases to close down or to run ata 
reduced capacity. This in turn has thrown 
many hundreds of thousands out of work and 
has added that many people to the already large 
number who have greatly diminished pur- 
chasing power. 

There are many fantastic explanations 
abroad for this closing down of factories, 
the most prevalent being that it is all a 
conspiracy to maintain existing retail prices, 
or even to raise them. But.the explanation is 
much more simple. Few manufacturers have 
large enough capital to manufacture indefin- 
itely goods for which there is not a ready sale, 
and banks which, after all, have some re- 
sponsibility to their depositors, cannot keep 
advancing money for this purpose. Such 
depression as industry has experienced is ex- 
plained in the same way as the prevailing de- 
pression on the farm and the plantation—the 
difficulty of selling the things produced. One 
half the purchasers in the United States at the 
present moment are the producers of farm 
products, and the mere fact that they have lost 
the power to purchase in itself is a sufficient 
explanation of prevailing conditions. The 
prosperity of the Southern States depends al- 
most exclusively upon the cotton'crop. Of the 
cotton raised there, five eighths is exported. 
With the money obtained by the sale of this 
crop the Southern planters purchase manu- 
factured articles from the North—men and 
women’s clothes, shoes, hardware, automobiles, 
pianos, furniture, and a thousand other articles. 
Our other great agricultural products are not 
so largely dependent on the foreign market as 
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is cotton, but that is still a tremendous item in 
their prosperity, especially at this time. 


Wide-Spread Need for American Products 


ET in the present situation there seems 

to be something artificial; the hard 

times the country is experiencing at 
present are not like the hard times through 
which it. has passed before. And that is the 
encouraging aspect of things. The usual 
causes of depression are overproduction, wild- 
cat speculation, bad crops—the causes, that is, 
are fundamental. Yet the basic economic 
facts at the present time are the kind that 
should make for prosperity. There has been 
no overproduction in the sense that there is not 
a real need for the things produced. Never 
before in the memory of the present generation 
has there been so much work to be done in 
the world. After our Civil War the word 
“reconstruction” was much in the air, but 
its use was largely figurative; it meant not so 
much the rebuilding of devastated areas as the 
political reorganization of the seceded states. 
At present the word “reconstruction”’ is used 
in a more literal sense. It means the rebuild- 
ing, by human hands, of vast sections which 
have been destroyed. For this great work 
the raw materials and the manufactured pro- 
ducts of this country are almost indispensable. 
Europe is constantly appealing to us for them. 
The demand for ‘steel, copper, coal, tools, 
locomotives, cars, and articles of almost every 
kind has never been so great. While American 
farmers are burning the products of their farms 
because they are unsalable, millions of men, 
women, and children are starving in Europe. 
The necessity at home is also great. Over- 
building, with rows of houses and apartments 
tenantless, has been a feature of practically 
every previous period of depression, but a 
feature of this one is an unprecedented scarcity 
of housing. This great scarcity means that 
there is a vast amount of work for which there 
exists an economic demand; this comprises 
not only the work of building, but of manu- 
facturing the almost endless variety of mater- 
ials required in building operations. Though 
the slackening of industry has somewhat eased 
the pressure on the railroads, the fact that all 
our lines are inadequately equipped for their 
normal traffic is notorious. This means the 
manufacturing of locomotives by the tens of 
thousands, of cars by hundreds of thousands, 
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of steel rails, ties, and the numerous things es- 
sential to transportation. Thus for manu- 
factured products, for agricultural products, 
for railroad supplies the actual demand was 
never so great as now. In all these activities, 
the fundamentals of national prosperity, the 
country is not suffering from overproduction, 
but from underproduction. There is demand 
enough for all these products, here and in 
Europe, to maintain the highest prosperity the 
country has ever known. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to survey the elements that underlie 
the basis of national success and to maintain a 
pessimistic attitude. The things that really 
count are sound; the difficulties are apparently 
found in our machinery of trade and finance. 


Europe Has No Money, But it Has 
Purchasing Power 


F COURSE there is no mystery in the 
() fact that European countries, des- 

perately needing all our products, are 
not purchasing them; they simply have no 
money. Yet this is not the same thing as 
saying that Europe has no real purchasing 
power. It has no gold, or securities or even 
materials, but it has the one thing with which, 
after all, the settlement of trade balances must 
ultimately be made—the power to work and to 
produce. Great as has been the destruction 
of men, there are still many millions who can 
work and who, if all accounts are true, are only 
too willing to do so. But the most willing 
hands are powerless if they do not have the 
materials with which to work. And that is the 
situation with a considerable part of Europe 
to-day. The relation of Germany to the cotton 
of the Southern States is one of the clearest 
illustrations. A considerable part of the textile 
industry of Germany is dependent upon this 
raw material, yet Germany to-day is taking 
only 25 per cent. of the amount which she im- 
ported before the war. This is not, as is mis- 
takenly believed, because we are still at war 
with Germany—in fact, trade is now going on 
between this country and Germany wherever 
it is commercially possible; it is because 
Germany has no money to pay for it and no 
way to finance her purchases. This is practi- 
cally the situation with all the countries which 
provide the best customers for our foreign trade. 
The phenomenon is not a new one in the 
history of commerce, nor is it necessarily a 
consequence of war. Great Britain, in seeking 























the extension of her foreign markets, has been 
brought up against this fact in the past and 
has met it in the only logical way. That is to 
lend her customers the money with which to 
purchase her manufactured articles. The great 
foreign trade of Great Britain is a sufficient 
evidence that this programme has been success- 
ful. There is probably not an American 
financier of any importance who does not 
believe that this is the only solution for 
the problem now presented by our foreign 
trade. Last May, Mr. Henry P. Davison, 
after a personal investigation of conditions, 
made a plea that our Government advance 
$500,000,000 for the rehabilitation of Central 
Europe. He advocated this as an act of 
mercy, and also as a sound business proposi- 
tion; only by such assistance, said Mr. Davison, 
could Central Europe be placed on its feet, 
started to work and put in a position where it 
could ultimately attain economic independence. 
As to the repayment of the money Mr. Davison 
entertained not the slightest doubt; as to the 
consequence of our failure to do this he was also 
a sane prophet, for these consequences are 
already now apparent, and, as Mr. Davison 
foretold, they are reacting on us. 


Facts About the War Finance Corporation 


ONGRESS treated the suggestion with 
contempt; and the Treasury Depart- 

ment, almost on the same day that Mr. 
Davison made his plea, closed down the only 
activity which was performing any function 
in any way resembling his suggested pro- 
gramme. Mr. Houston, acting under the 
‘power given him by the act, suspended the 
work of the War Finance Corporation in 
financing foreign trade. About this govern- 
mental activity there is a good deal of confu- 
sion abroad. Most newspaper readers believe 
that this branch of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion’s work was a part of its war activities. 
That is not the case; during hostilities this 
Bureau had nothing to do with financing 
exports. It did not obtain this power until 
March 3, 1919, four months after the Armistice 
was signed; this authority to finance exports 
was an amendment to the act authorizing the 
Victory Loan. It was not a war measure, but a 
peace measure. It was adopted because this 
country foresaw a condition in Europe which is 
essentially the one that exists to-day. Con- 
gress gave the War Finance Corporation this 
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power because it believed that, in the process of 
reconstruction, Europe would need our pro- 
ducts and that it would not be able to pay cash 
for them. It therefore gave this Bureau a 
credit of $500,000,000 to use for this purpose. 
In the year that it operated, the corporation 
actually lent $120,000,000 of this money; it had 
applications for $100,000,000 under considera- 
tion when the Treasury Department suspended 
its functions. It accomplished a vast amount 
of work and accomplished it without encroach- 
ing largely upon its allotted credit. The reason 
why it drew so slightly upon government re- 
sources was that it directed its chief activities 
to codperation with private bankers and in 
many cases was able to persuade them to as- 
sume all or a considerable part of the financing. 
The mere fact that the Government was in- 
terested in the transaction and that it was it- 
self willing to assume the loan, had the effect 
of inducing the private banker to take the risk 
himself. Mr. Houston suspended these opera- 
tions as a part of the general programme of 
deflation which at that time seemed wise. 
The country then seemed prosperous; there 
appeared to be a fair likelihood that foreign 
trade could be financed without the assistance 
of the Federal Treasury, and for these reasons 
many bankers sympathized with the Secre- 
tary’s act. But because business is not now 
prosperous, and because the financing of foreign 
trade has ceased, there is a strong body of 
opinion which believes that this feature of the 
War Finance Corporation should be revived. 
No additional legislation is necessary, for the 
power, in accordance with the original act, 
runs for one year after the establishment of 
peace with Germany. The resolution recently 
passed by Congress was merely a request to the 
Secretary that he permit the Corporation to 
resume these operations. 

Such a restoration would be only one step 
in the direction of accepting the securities of 
Europe in exchange for our goods which, in the 
judgment of the most competent authorites, 
is the only way in which we can help our 
European associates or help ourselves. It 
must be kept in mind that the War Finance 
Corporation does not exist exclusively for the 
benefit of farmers. It can finance the sale 
of steel to France or coal to Italy—indeed, it 
was doing so when its operations were shut 
down—as well as of wheat to Belgium. The 
farmers should not be made:a preferred class 
and this proposal does not make that mistake. 
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Another point in favor of the War Finance 
Corporation is that one of its main energies will 
be devoted to organizing private corporations 
for financing foreign trade. Already one such 
corporation, with a capital of $100,000,000, has 
been formed in Chicago, and there is plenty of 
room for others. 


Retail Prices Must Come Down 


F FINANCING foreign trade should tend 

| to maintain present prices in this country, 
it would certainly be a mistake. The sug- 
gestion that the Federal Reserve Bank extend 
credits in almost unlimited amount to farmers 
would have that result, as its purpose is pro- 
fessedly to enable the farmer to hold his crops 
from the market for high prices, while the work 
of the War Finance Corporation and other 
similar bodies is to facilitate their sale. The 
other change necessary to the establishment of 
prosperity here is a permanent reduction in 
prices, and one encouraging feature of the case 
is that the recession is already taking place. 
In certain of the great commodities, such as 
copper and tin, prices are already lower than 
the pre-war level. In others, such as wheat, 
corn, hogs, sugar, pig-iron, lead, lumber, petro- 
leum, cotton, hides, and rubber, prices are a 
third and more lower than those of last May. 
What makes this drop in the large commodities 
a temporary hardship is that these reces- 
sions have not been immediately accomplished 
by a drop in retail prices. The retailers, of 
course, have accumulated huge stocks at high 
rates which they naturally wish to pass on to 
the public at a profit. But in many retail 
goods there has been a mark down and there 
will probably be greater ones in the next few 
months. This is as inevitable as natural law. 
The retailers will hold on as long as there is the 
slightest chance of making a profit or of getting 
out even; failing this, they will have to sell at a 
loss. 
would be the healthiest “psychological” change 
in the present economic situation. Such a 
change is absolutely essential to the establish- 
ment of anything in the nature of an equili- 
brium. With this drop in retail prices many of 
the farmers’ troubles would immediately dis- 
appear. Ifthe merchants’ shelves were cleared 
—and they must be cleared, even at a sacrifice 
—they would be forced to fill them up once 
more; these new orders would start the wheels 
of industry, and put the unemployed back to 


A disposition to take their medicine. 
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work. With the present prices of raw mater- 
ials, the manufacturers could restock the re- 
tailers at rates which would permit them to sell 
within the present purchasing power of the 
consumer. The agricultural and the working 
populations would thus be transformed into 
purchasers again, and the broken cycle of 
industry would be restored. The rapidity with 
which this dropping of retail prices takes place 
will measure the time it takes to bring prosper- 
ity back. And this prosperity will be a real 
one. It is to be hoped that the readjustment 
will take place with the fewest possible mani- 
festations of violence, and there are plenty of 
signs that this will be its course. 


Prices To-day and Prices After the Civil 
War 


OMPARISONS are always interesting; 
the most pertinent to our present 


economic status is the one which 
succeeded the only period in our history which 
remotely resembled that of the present time— 
the years immediately succeeding the Civil 
War. Fundamental conditions now, of course, 
differ in many ways from fifty years ago. The 
United States is to-day a creditor nation, 
whereas at the time of the Civil War it had been 
borrowing large sums for railroad construc- 
tion. Our exports now exceed our imports, 
while at that time the balance of trade was 
greatly against us. Our currency is now on a 
gold basis, and we have an elastic banking 
system. Wages have increased during the war 
as rapidly as prices, which was not the case in 
the years succeeding the Civil War. 

The comparison of conditions now and fifty 
years ago shows only one strong contrast— 
that immediately after the conclusion of the 
Civil War prices dropped precipitately, while 
after the World War this first decline was short 
and followed by a rise to a higher point than 
before. This is explained by the world short- 
age, while in 1865 the shortage existed only in 
the United States. In 1866, after the first 
rapid decline had spent itself, prices began to 
drop more gradually, and, as a general rule, 
continued to do so for thirteen years, until, in 
1877, pre-war prices again prevailed. If the 
general analogy with the price levels of the 
Civil War hold for the future as it has so far, 
we may fairly expect a slight steadying of the 
level for a brief period and then a gradual de- 
cline till about the fifteenth year after the 
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Armistice: Then, after 1933, pre-war prices 
should again be maintained for some time. This 
indication that it will take thirteen years more 
to reach our pre-war prices is not phophecy, 
it is merely analogy, based upon a comparison 
with the Civil War; it is merely interesting and 
significant, but it is by no means to be taken 
too seriously, for a dozen conditions may up- 
set it. Unquestionably a gradual decline 
would be preferable to a sudden one, but a 
wait of thirteen years would rather grievously 
tax the national patience. 


The Small Powers of the League 


HE first session of the Assembly of the 

League of Nations, which lasted for 

nearly five weeks, developed that same 
line of cleavage between the great and the 
small powers which has always marked any at- 
tempt at organization among political groups of 
unequal size and resources. The most famous 
case, perhaps, was the difficulty which the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 met in its 
attempt to bring together into the present 
Union the large and small states of the Am- 
erican Confederation. The little states hesi- 
tated to enter a Federation in which they would 
be ciphers, because of their size; the larger 
states similarly hesitated for fear that their 
smaller brothers, being more numerous, could 
be able to use them for their own purposes. 
For a considerable time it seemed inevitable 
that this difficulty would wreck the attempt to 
form “a more stable union,” and the way in 
which the problem was solved constitutes one 
of the happiest compromises in history. The 
representation in the House was based upon 
population, which meant that the larger states 
would have a larger number of Congressmen 
than the smaller, while each state was made 
equally powerful in the Senate, each having two 
votes. The fact that the two houses had prac- 
tically the same power over legislation, each 
possessing a veto on the other’s acts, meant 
that this was a real compromise, not an ap- 
parent one. 

The League of Nations provides for two 
Houses, like our own Constitution, but here 
the comparison ends. The Council is a body 
consisting of five permanent members, speci- 
fically mentioned in the Covenant—Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and, if it choses 
to enter, the United States, and four temporary 
members, which are to be selected from the 





forty and more other states represented in 
the League. The Assembly, the second cham- 
ber, which suggests very roughly our House of 
Representatives, is made up of all the states 
and dominions in the League, each one having 
one vote. At first it seems as though this 
arrangement ought to satisfy the smaller 
Powers; but the relation of Council and As- 
sembly is quite different from the relation which 
the United States Senate bears to the House of 
Representatives. For the two bodies are not 
co-equals in power. In fact all power resides in 
the Council; the Assembly has virtually none 
at all. If the House of Representatives were 
merely a debating society, without power to 
initiate important legislation, the consent of 
which was not necessary to laws and decisions 
adopted by the Senate, the situation .at 
Washington would closely resemble that at 
Geneva. The result, of course, would be that 
the smaller states would not submit to the domi- 
nation of the larger and that the Union would 
dissolve—indeed, it would never have. been 
formed. The recent proceedings of the League 
of Nations show that this is the greatest danger 
to the continuance of the League. The smaller 
states; especially those of South America, 
showed that they had no intention of quietly 
submitting to this inequality. It was chiefly 
on this issue that Argentina withdrew, and it is 
clear that, at the next meeting, in September, 
1921, the dispute will be fought aggressively, 
perhaps to the extent of disrupting the League. 

Unfortunately this is a matter in which the 
larger Powers cannot give way. The wealth, 
resources, and power of nations are distributed 
most inequitably; from these standpoints 
the rest of the world counts for very little when 
put in the balance against Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Italy, and Japan. 
These were the powers which fought the World 
War, and sacrificed their men and their re- 
sources on an enormous scale, and which will be 
called upon to do so again if a similar danger 
should arise. To make all nations equal in vot- 
ing power would mean that a small number of 
weak and unprogressive states—such as Vene- 
zuela, Uruguay, Colombia, Equador, Portugal, 
Spain, could rule the world. This, of course is 
preposterous. Possibly by September, 1921, 
the states represented only in the Assembly 
may accept this situation in a proper spirit; 
unless they suffer a change from the mood 
manifested at the recent session, the League 
will split upon this rock. 
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This difference again came to the front in the 
discussions involving one of the most delicate 
matters—that of mandatories. The colonies 
of the defunct German Empire were assigned by 
the Treaty of Versailles to certain of the Great 
Powers of the Council, who, it was provided, 
should administer them as trustees under the 
League. The Assembly at its recent session 
demanded publicity in the administration of 
these mandates, insisted that the mandatories 
should report on the administration of the 
territories up to the present time and particul- 
arly that the written instruments under which 
they had accepted mandates should be pub- 
lished. The debate which took place upon this 
subject was somewhat spirited, especially when 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, representing Great Britain, 
arose and said: “I cannot allow it to be pre- 
supposed that I or any one who succeeds me in 
any way limits our freedom of action by any- 
thing the Assembly does at this or any other 
meeting.” This remark was described by cer- 
tain delegates as defiant; it looks perhaps un- 
diplomatic; yet Mr. Balfour was well within the 
Covenant of the League. This stipulates that 
the mandatory shall receive its mandate from 
the Council and shall make its annual report 
to the same body; in other words this is a matter 
over which the Assembly has no jurisdiction. 
Yet the Assembly plainly indicates that it 
proposes to make its voice heard in this respect, 
and here again there is a probable subject of 
eternal dispute. 


An Emasculated International Court 


HE same divergence was manifest in the 

most important matter considered at 

Geneva, the establishment of a Court of 
International Justice. Mr. Elihu Root and 
other distinguished jurists had spent several 
months at San Sebastian formulating this Court, 
which was provided for by the Covenant of the 
League. This is not the first time that the na- 
tions have attempted to establish a tribunal to 
which all nations could carry their disputes. 
Such an attempt was made at the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, and it failed, for the reason that 
most efforts to establish comprehensive arbitra- 
tion tribunals have failed. It has always been 
recognized that any permanent court, in order 
to be effective as a check to war, must have real 
jurisdiction;. that all nations should pledge 
theselves in advance to submit their quarrels. 
But this is precisely what the nations have re- 
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fused to do. They refused in 1907, on the 
ground that such an agreement really meant a 
limitation of sovereignty. Mr. Root and his 
associates, in last summer’s deliberations, 
finally planned an International Court which had 
obligatory jurisdiction within certain specified 
limits; under this all nations would have been 
required automatically to submit certain classes 
of disputes, such as those involving the inter- 
pretations of treaties. Within these bound- 
aries, that is, their International Court was to 
be an effective agency. But the League, in 
precisely the same spirit as the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907, has declined to accept a trib- 
unal with any compulsory features, and for 
precisely the same reason. The conflicting 
interests of the larger and small nations has 
presented an zmpasse in this respect also. The 
powerful nations are unwilling to be haled to a 
court by a smaller, especially as in the member- 
ship of the court itself the small nations will 
have a majority of judges. Under Mr. Root’s 
plan, for example, China could compel Japan 
to submit the Shantung situation to a tribunal 
in which such nations as Holland, Denmark, 
Belgium, and the South American states would 
have the deciding voice; and, inasmuch as 
Japan knows in advance what the decision 
would be, it opposes any such test. Inevit- 
ably, therefore, the opposition to the compul- 
sory features of the International Court came 
from the big nations. A new court is estab- 
lished, but now it is a purely voluntary affair; 
that is, the nation must decide, in each par- 
ticular case, whether it choses to take its cause 
to this tribunal. It is quite evident that any 
court with such tenuous jurisdiction does not 
greatly advance the course of universal peace; 
it is also evident that the international con- 
science has made little progress since 1907 in 
removing the national hesitations and suspi- 
cions which stand in the way of general, 
unlimited arbitration. 


The United States Now the Great Naval 
Power 


coming alarmed over their present naval 

situation. One of their most competent 
critics—Mr. Archibald Hurd, writing in the 
Fortnightly Review—informs them that they 
have already lost supremacy on the seas; that, 
by 1924, the American navy will be one third 
more powerful than the British, and that the 


|: IS not surprising that the British are be- 
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Japanese will be giving it a hard run for the 
second place. So far as capital ships are con- 
cerned, the question is a simple one of arithmetic. 
Most Americans do not know that Great Britain 
is not at present building any large battleships; 
that, indeed, she has not laid down a single 
large ship in the last four years. At the present 
moment, however, the United States is ex- 
tremely active. 

Our present building programme dates from 
1916, when Congress passed a law providing 
for the construction of 157 ships of war, in- 
cluding ten super-dreadnaughts and six battle 
cruisers. Our declaration of war on Germany 
caused a postponement of this programme, as it 
was necessary to use our building facilities for 
constructing destroyers and other vessels useful 
in fighting the submarines. As soon as the 
Armistice was signed work was started again 
upon this building programme, with the 
result that by 1924 we shall have 21 super- 
dreadnaughts against Great Britain’s 14, and 
6 battle cruisers against Great Britain’s 4. 
And our ships will be larger and more power- 
ful than anything in the British navy. The 
largest British battleships are the five of the 
Queen Elizabeth class which displace 27,500 
tons. The largest in the American navy are 
the six of the South Dakota class which dis- 
place 43,200 tons. Indeed, of the 29 dread- 
naughts and super-dreadnaughts which will 
make up the American first line in 1924, 19 
are larger ships than the largest in the British 
navy. Ten of these battleships are armed 
with 16-inch guns—whereas the British ships 
have no larger guns than 15-inch. 

Our battle cruisers are also much larger and 
speedier than the corresponding ships in the 
British navy. According to Mr. Hurd’s figures 
the displacement of the American slips in 
1924 will be 1,150,650 tons against 883,290 
for the British and 497,950for the Japanese; 
in other words, American naval strength, on 
the basis of tonnage, will not fall far behind the 
combined strength of Great Britain and Japan. 
This same authority says that in small units, 
such as destroyers and submarines, the United 
States is stronger than Great Britain, while the 
American merchant fleet has reached propor- 
tions which have caused dismay in England. 

It is not strange that Great Britain does not 
understand the cause of this expansion. Naval 
supremacy they regard as the immemorial 
right of the British Empire. Ships hold that 
Empire together precisely as the trans-con- 
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tinental railroads hold together the American 
Empire. The world is sufficiently familiar with 
the fact that Great Britain is not an economic 
entity; that its agricultural activites are slight 
and that it must obtain the larger part of its 
food overseas. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Great Britain should expect the world to 
accord it that.sea mastery without which, it 
believes, it can not survive long as a great 
power. It realizes that it can hardly cope 
with this country, once the “incomparably the 
largest navy” proclaimed by President Wilson 
in 1915 becomes the established American 
policy. A dreadnaught at the present inflated 
prices costs from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000; 
it is evident that only two or three nations can 
support a moden navy, and that the wealth and 
resources of the United States can easily place it 
first in competitive building. Of course, says 
Mr. Hurd, ships are not everything. ‘‘We 
pride ourselves on possessing the sea instinct 
and place high confidence in the efficiency of 
the officers and men of the British navy. But 
the Americans have no reason to blush for the 
officers and men who composed the crews of 
their battleships, destroyers, and auxiliary 
craft which took part in naval operations in 
European waters.” 

Whatever the British may think, Americans 
know that their navy indicates no spirit of 
hostility to the British Empire. But, if there 
is one thing in the international outlook which 
can be regarded as certain it is that the United 
States and Great Britain will indefinitely re- 
main at peace. A clash between these two 
Powers would set civilization back several 
centuries. That there are elements both here 
and in Europe that would rejoice at such a 
conflict is apparent, but the destinies of both 
countries are in the hands of men who will 
safely protect them from any such calamity. 
The present naval problem will clear up con- 
siderably if we understood precisely against 
what Power our dreadnaught fleet is aimed. 
For we are “building against’ a certain na~ 
tion—and that nation is not Great Britain or 
Japan. The real foe is the German Empire 
as it existed in 1916. The programme which 
is so agitating the world is the one passed 
four years ago, when the one great enemy 
was Germany. The fact that our prospective 
foe has disappeared as a great Power and that 
its ships are either sunk or in the hands of 
enemies casts a doubtful light upon our naval 
preparations. 
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' Suggestions for a Naval Holiday 


Britain and Germany seemed inevitably 

to threaten the peace of the world, a pro- 
posal for a “naval holiday’’ was made as one 
possible solution of the problem. In brief it 
was suggested that both nations should lay 
down no new keels for one year. Great 
Britain agreed to this proposal, but Germany 
declined it; such a cessation would have left 
the two nations in the same relative position, 
with Great Britain’s naval ascendency still 
maintained, and Germany refused to accept 
this as her permanent status. The Kaiser's 
rejection of the British overtures simply meant 
that he proposed eventually to control as great 
a naval establishment as England’s, and one 
even greater; the British replied that they 
should in future lay down two keels to every one 
of the Germans, and in a year or two the two 
nations found themselves at war. 

The idea is now put forth that the United 
States should make a similar agreement with 
the other two great naval powers, Great 
Britain and Japan. Japan has officially said 
that she cannot reduce her naval armament in 
view of the present building programme of the 
United States, a statement which has inspired 
Senator Borah to introduce his resolution for a 
“naval holiday.” The opposition comes, 
strangely enough, from the Wilson Administra- 
tion. Mr. Daniels’s ideas on naval increase, 
however, can hardly. be taken seriously, as 
they have little relation to the question of 
American military efficiency. Two years ago, 
on the eve of the Versailles Conference, he as- 
tounded the world by publishing a programme 
providing for a duplication of the present naval 
programme—a scheme which, if carried out, 
would have given the United States a navy 
larger than the combined navies of the world. 
But this proposal was not naval in character; 
it was merely a part of international politics; 
it was intended to provide President Wilson 
with ammunition for forcing upon Europe his 
peace programme. Adopt the League of 
Nations, Mr. Wilson said, or this is what the 
United States will do in the way of armament! 
The threat succeeded, at least in measure; but 
the American Senate refused to accept the 
settlement and the American people, at the 
recent election, endorsed the Senate’s action. 
Mr. Daniels has now brought forth his old 
scheme again; he tells the American public 


[> 1912, when the naval plans of Great 
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that, unless they adopt the League, they will 
be forced to build a navy twice as large as the 
one at present under construction. To Mr. 
Borah’s suggestion for a truce between Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States, he re- 
plies that this would be merely an alliance, and 
that such an alliance, like the old alliances of 
Europe, would merely lead to another great 
war. Again he brings forth the plan for a 
general agreement, including all nations, that 
is, he again resurrects the League. - But his 
argument is fallacious. A man who can see no 
difference between the discredited alliances of 
the old Europe and a naval agreement between 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan 
certainly has a narrow view of international 
politics. The Daniels idea that another build- 
ing plan, as large as that of 1916, is the only 
alternative to the League of Nations, is also not 
founded on reason. Our present building oper- 
ations will provide a navy considerably larger 
than Great Britain’s and twice as large as 
Japan’s and that is quite sufficient for present 
purposes. It is not necessary to convert our 
entire national supply of steel into dread- 
naughts and destroyers in order to make good 
our lapse in not adopting the Versailles version 
of the League of Nations. Meanwhile the 
United States should view with cordiality 
any suggestion which looks to an agree- 
ment with Great Britain and Japan on the 
relative size of their navies. 


A Moratorium in Immigration 


T IS significant of present-day conditions 

| that the two subjects which monopolized 

the attention of Congress in the early weeks 

of the new session were immigration and the 

extension of credits to farmers. Both topics 

reflected the new economic situation which has 
suddenly confronted the country. 

On the general subject of immigration there 
has been, apparently, some confusion. During 
the war, of course, there was practically no 
influx; nor did the signing of the Armistice 
precipitate any large flood into this country. 
This, however, was purely a matter of shipping. 
For the first eighteen months after the German 
surrender, the ships were used almost exclus- 
ively for bringing the troops home; immigration 
during that period consisted principally of 
the return of the 2,000,000 American soldiers 
who had done such valiant service in France. 
For a similar reason the outflow of laborers 
from the United States to Europe was larger 
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than the inflow; some of these same ships sailing 
to Europe had plenty of space for-the large 
number of unassimilated workers who returned 
to visit relations and friends whom they had 
not seen for five years, and generally to look 
over the European situation. These circum- 
stances account for the fact that, up to the 
close of the last fiscal year, July 1, 1920, the 
incoming aliens just about balanced the out- 
going. As soon as a large amount of shipping 
was made available, however, the influx began. 
The latest official figures are for October; 
in that month 74,665 arrived at Ellis Island— 
about 90 per cent. of our immigrants land at 
that port—and 25,597 left for Europe—the 
net gain to the American population thus being 
about 50,000. But the significant thing is that 
the arrivals are getting more numerous each 
month; as many as 16,000 reached port in a 
single day in November, and the influx in 
December was also very large. The committee 
investigated the immigration situation in 
several of the largest European centres, with 
astonishing results. Everywhere there is a 
demand for steamship accommodations far in 
excess of the supply. There are said to be 
from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 Germans ready to 
start in this direction as soon as places in the 
steerage can be found; the Commissioner of the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Aid Society of America, 
after a personal investigation in Poland, has 
said that “if there were in existence a ship that 
could hold 3,000,000 human beings, the 
3,000,000 Jews of Poland would board it to 
escape to America”; and the Congressional 
Committee says that it has “confirmed” that 
statement. Seventeen steamship agents re- 
cently informed Mr. F. A. Wallis, Commis- 
oner of Immigration at Ellis Island, that, if 
they had ships available, they could bring 
10,000,000 European immigrants to America 
in a year’s time. The “if” is, of course, a 
large one; there is not the slightest likelihood 
of immigration on anything approaching these 
proportions; yet American consuls in Europe 
are overwhelmed for passport visés, and it is 
quite apparent that immigration for the next 
few years will be limited only by transporta- 
tion facilities. It seems a safe prophecy that, 
unless the movement is restricted, anywhere 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 will land on these 
shores in the present fiscal year. 

Ordinarily the industrial situation has regu- 
lated this great movement of population. The 
history of immigration shows that the prevail- 


ing motive has been-economic; the immigrants 
have come looking for homes and jobs, and the 
largest influx has always coincided with boom 
times and the smallest with our periods of 
national depression. Inasmuch as unemploy- 
ment is now increasing it would seem likely 
that this situation in itself would tend to con- 
trol the situation. But compared with existing 
conditions in Europe, the hardest times which 
this country has ever known represent a high 
state of luxury. Whether the new immigrants 
obtain work is not the important point; they 
will certainly escape starvation. Information 
collected by the House Committee emphasizes 
this fact: the mass of the immigrants, it reports, 
are not manual laborers; they belong to the 
dependent classes. “It found,’’ says the Com- 
mitee, “that by far the largest percentage of 
immigrants to be peoples of Jewish extraction. 
On the steamship New Amsterdam, sailing from 
Rotterdam, the Committee found that 80 per 
cent. of the steerage passengers were from 
Galicia, practically all of Jewish extraction. 
On the New Rochelle, arriving from Danzig, 
the Committee estimates that. 90 per cent. 
were of the Semitic race. The Committee is 
confirmed in the belief that the major portion 
of recent arrivals come without funds. It was 
apparent that a large percentage of those ar- 
riving were incapable of earning a livelihood. 
These are temporarily detained, causing great 
congestion, much delay, and pitiful distress, 
until relatives or others give bonds that the 
newcomers will not become public charges. 

. . They are not agriculturists, but mainly 
additional population for our principal coastal 
cities and congested industrial districts. Mem- 
bers of the Committee questioned many 
immigrants at Ellis Island and found that most 
of them were bound for cities, such as New 
York, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, and others already crying out be- 
cause of unemployment and lack of housing 
facilities.”’ 

It is apparent that the economic rule which 
has regulated immigration in the past cannot be 
depended upon to control the matter now. It 
is also apparent that the immigration situation 
is one which calls for detailed study and the 
adoption of an enlightened and comprehensive 
plan. Our policy in this matter should not be 
determined on the basis of religious or racial 
prejudice; the only consideration should be the 
welfare of America itself, economic, social, 
political. The idea that the need of immigra- 
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tion has passed is absurd; the country is still 
largely unsettled; its resources are still, in the 
main, undeveloped; there is still plenty of 
room for millions of industrious workers, who 
are really ambitious, to become part of the 
country. It is also true that a considerable 
proportion of our new population is unassimi- 
lated, and that it presents serious problems in 
education, housing, and industrial amalgama- 
tion. Just at this present moment there is 
no need of more immigrants. Our industrial 
establishments are reducing their forces rather 
than increasing them. If the country is not 
facing a period of prolonged financial and in- 
dustrial depression, it is at least facing a period 
of industrial readjustment. Moreover, even 
though the demand for more workers did exist, 
it is quite plain that these new immigrants 
would not fill the need, as, according to this 
Congressional investigation they are not in- 
dustrial workers or farmers, but dependents; 
they are not immigrants in any real sense, but 
refugees. It is thus apparent that a morator- 
ium in immigration, unless the period is too 
long, will not injure the United States finan- 
cially or economically; it will rather help 
conditions, for the pressing need in this country 
now is to find employment for those who are 
already out of work. Such a cessation will 
give time for an investigation of the immigra- 
tion problem and the formulation of a perman- 
ent policy. This is really the greatest advan- 
tage to be gained from the temporary closing 
of the gates. 


The New Interest in Biography 


| ee book season has been particularly 

prolific in memoirs and_ biographies. 

In England Margot Asquith and Colonel 
Repington have both published volumes of 
_ more than passing interest, and in this country 
Mr. Bishop’s “Roosevelt” and Mr. Edward 
S. Martin’s “Life of Joseph H. Choate” 
present close views of two of the leading figures 
of their time. “Don’t read history, read 
biography,” was the wise man’s advice to the 
student of the past; and it is an encouraging 
feature of current literature that it is develop- 
ing more and more the habit of putting forth 
these intimate pictures of resourceful and active 
minds at work amid the vital happenings of 
their own day. Another sign of the interest in 
biography is the prize provided by the will of 
Mr. Heinemann, the late London publisher, 
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for the best annual performance in this field, 
while the recently established Pulitzer prizes of 
Columbia University also include this branch of 
literature. Several of the greatest publishing 
successes of recent years have been biographies 
and autobiographies; all this is merely another 
recognition of the fact that the most interesting 
thing, after all, is the life of an intense human 
being, related with that attention to personal 
detail which alone gives actuality to this kind of 
writing. 

The recent contributions illustrate the bio- 
graphical art in both its weakness and its 
strength. It was Charles Lamb who divided 
printed works into two classes—biblia and 
abiblia, books and books which are not books. 
In general the first class comprised those which 
were written spontaneously—because the 
writer had something which he could not leave 
unsaid and because he had a vastly entertain- 
ing way of saying it; while the other class in- 
cluded all those which were written, not with 
zest and inspiration, but because there existed 
some merely formal reason for writing them. 
In the latter group the irreverent Lamb placed 
the works of Hume, Gibbon, Josephus, and 
Adam Smith—in general all those books 
“which no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out.” Similarly there are two kinds of bio- 
graphies, those written as a pleasure and those 
written as a duty. The greatest fallacy of the 
art is that a man deserves biographical treat- 
ment simply because he has filled an impor- 
tant public position or has been conspicuous 
in some other way. This mistake explains 
many rows of exceedingly dull books that line 
all library shelves. Probably every president 
of the United States has had his formal bio- 
graphy, yet there are only half a dozen whose 
activities and personalities really have intrinsic 
interest. The instinct for tedium which impels 
some misguided genius to write the “Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors of England” is the same 
which leads so many American historians to 
arrange their lifeless chronicles in chapters, 
each recording a Presidential Administration 
or a session of Congress and calling the dreary 
result the history of their country. Sometimes 
a man who has filled a great place, like Glad- 
stone, becomes also an appropriate subject for 
a great biography; but this can be said of only 
a few of the many Prime Ministers of England. 
The reason is that biography, despite the 
aphorism already quoted, is not history; it is a 
special art of its own—the portraiture of an 
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interesting and unusual human being. A man 
not particularly notable for his achievements or 
influence on events may be an ideal subject for 
biography, simply because, as a man, he is ex- 
tremely worth while. Doctor Johnson is hardly 
a predominant figure in English literature by 
virtue of his own writings; most readers -find 
them dull and turgid; but he is immortal as a- 
personality and a conversationalist and as per- 
haps the greatest subject for a biography that 
ever lived. 

This is the reason why the autobiography of 
Margot Asquith has been so widely read, and, 
despite the disagreeable comment it has caused, 
deservedly successful. It is a picture of a 
living, vibrant personality, that of the author 
herself. Important a figure as Mrs. Asquith 
may have been in the social and political life of 
England for the last twenty-five years, she is 
not an historic personage, and, in the course of 
a brief time, would have passed into oblivion. 
But as.a human being she has an interest that 
is likely to appeal to other generations than our 
own. Her frankness has exposed her to the 
charge of spitefulness and treason to her friends, 
yet this quality, which may be a social sin, is an 
autobiographical virtue. The mere fact that 
Mrs. Asquith gives away confidences and tells 
things which most people do not tell makes 
the self-portrait just that much more complete. 
And, too, she shows other more pleasing and 
feminine qualities. The mere fact that she 
could make close friends of such men as Jowett, 
Gladstone, and Balfour proves that she is a 
character more than usually worth while. But, 
above all, one lays down the book with the 
conviction that he has formed the acquaintance 
of an interesting and living person—and so, as 
biography, the thing is a success. 

Mr. Bishop, while his use of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s material is more restrained than Mrs. 
Asquith’s use of her material, has nevertheless 
created an intimate and interesting picture of 
his subject with equally interesting side lights 
upon many other personages. Colonel Roose- 
velt was an excellent letter writer, and these 
two volumes of his correspondence, accompan- 
ied by a competent connecting narrative, give 
a rounded picture of the man and his accom- 
plishments. 

Another self-revelation which has not as yet 
received the public attention which it deserves 
is the Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. It 
Is a real self-revelation. It shows those traits 
which made Mr. Carnegie often a butt for the 
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fun makers of the country, but it also shows 
with what good cheer and equanimity he went 
through life, with a genuine desire to help 
mankind. In these benignant enterprises he 
had enough success to enable him to enjoy 
opposition to his plans, which, significantly, 
took the form of friendly ridicule rather than 
violent opposition. He had few enemies and 
many friends, and his memory will have more, 
as people meet him in the honest record he has 
left of himself 

The Roosevelt, Carnegie, and Choate biog- 
raphies are not memories or confessions of the 
great war. To a large extent neither is the 
story of Mrs. Asquith. 


The Revelations of Colonel Repington 
Ct REPINGTON, on the other 


hand, has written a wardiary. His is 

a Pepysian account of the war with 
the distinction that Pepys was not only an ob- 
server but one of the ablest administrators in 
the British Admiralty of his time. 

The revelations that are made in his book by 
Colonel Repington are far more important than 
those which are charged against Mrs. Asquith, 
and far more damaging to British pride and 
prestige. Had Samuel Pepys published his 
diary in his own lifetime he would certainly 
have been thrown in the Tower and probably 
executed; yet it is doubtful if the premier 
diarist of all time ever committed to his 
mysterious cypher, facts more galling to his 
country’s self-respect than those which Colonel 
Repington sets down so lightly in easily read 
print. It is not so much particular revelations © 
that make this volume interesting, as the 
general impression it conveys. Undoubtedly 
Colonel Repington’s picture of England in 1917 
and 1918 is grossly overdone, but the impres- 
sion which he gives, and gives intentionally, 
is that of an England in which very little either 
at the top, the bottom, or the middle was 
sound. There were many in this country who 
felt the same of America, but none who have 
with Colonel Repington’s skill as a diarist 
produced a diatribe against the government, 
society, and the state of the nation generally. 

There are few other personal records of the 
war as entertaining as the Colonel’s diary, but 
the number and character of the war records 
of important people make a new and interesting 
phenomenon, not only in literature but in 
politics as well. The public has never known 
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before in the history of the world what a 
reporter would call “the inside story” of great 
events until long after the events themselves. 
But we have now before us a most careful and 
accurate record of the events of the past 
twenty years which any student of history or 
government may study. And we have this 
record made and published so immediately 
after the events that we can use these facts in 
determining policies for the present and the 
future. This is a practical method of getting 
what was sought by open diplomacy. And 
this is the first time in history when such a 
thing has happened. 

By way of example: on Russian affairs 
there are the Willy-Nicky letters, the Memoirs 
of Count Witte and of Alexander Iswolski. In 
Germany, Hindenburg, Ludendorff, von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, von Jagow, Erzberger, and 
Noske have given their testimony. Of the 
war at sea, Admirals Jellicoe and Sims have 
written, and as a background there are the 
books of Lord Fisher and Sir Percy Scott. 
Of the military events from the Allies’ point of 
view, Field Marshal Haig has published his 
dispatches, and his predecessor, Viscount 
French has written an account of his command 
under the title “1914.”’ General Mangin of 
the French army, one of the apostles of “the 
attack, always the attack,” is now publishing 
articles on the French army. Major-General 
Monash of the Australian Corps has written 
an unusually interesting picture of the “Aus- 
tralian Victories in France in 1918.” So far 
the “inside’’ story of our army has not been 
told. Nor has the inside story of our foreign 
policies, except for the chapter contributed by 
Mr. Gerard in “ My Four Years in Germany.” 
In this the United States is behind as it ought 
not to be, for certainly this great democracy 
has as much right to the facts of its recent 
history as any other people and as much 
ability to profit by a knowledge of these facts. 

Within two years of the ending of the war a 
considerable part of the record is out. During 
the next two or three years we can expect still 
more, especially from the American partici- 
pants, until the picture is rounded out from 
every angle, not by professional observers but 
by the responsible servants of each nation. The 
public all over the world will have an intimate 
acquaintance with what was done and a 
rendering of the stewardship of those who led 
the nations in the most interesting decade for 
a century. 


The World’s Work 


Canada Also Has a Merchant Marine 


as well is developing an independent 

merchant marine. The one to the 
north of us has been growing with extraordin- 
ary rapidity in the last five years. In Novem- 
ber the tonnage of ships flying the Canadian 
flag was exceeded by only seven other nations, 
and it is estimated that in the early months of 
this year her merchant marine will have become 
the sixth greatest in the world. The demands 
of war gave the ship-building industry in 
Canada, as in the United States, the impulse 
which led to the production during the years of 
belligerency of goo craft of all kinds, including 
24 steel freighters, 38 submarines, and 65 
armed trawlers, by yards which formerly had 
an insignificant capacity. By the time the 90 
ships, valued at $70,000,000, which the Imperial 
Munitions Board had ordered in 1917, were 
nearing completion, a strong sentiment for a 
large merchant marine was active in Canada. 
In 1919, the 17 shipyards scattered, along the 
coasts and waterways of the Dominion com- 
pleted 489 ships of 342,413 gross tons, more 
than half of which were retained under Cana- 
dian registry. This, of course, looks small 
compared with existing British and American 
tonnage, but it is a creditable showing and one 
which is likely to grow larger. 


N= only the United States, but Canada 


France Still Going Ahead With 
Reconstruction 


HE progress of France in reconstructing 

her devastated areas is recorded in an- 

other bulletin of the French Commission. 
Of the seven million acres of agricultural land 
that had been torn and scarred by the high 
explosives of war, all but 280,000 acres have 
been restored and will permit of sowing this 
spring. About four million acres of this land are 
already under cultivation, and French harvests 
for last year were able to supply almost the 
entire national demand for cereals, although in 
1919 it was necessary to import more than 
68,000,000 bushels. In the devastated area 
1,800 miles of railroads were: destroyed—many 
sections of track were completely obliterated— 
yet of these all but a few miles have been rebuilt 
and are in actual operation. Not only are they 
in operation, but also the daily average of 
freight cars loaded rose from 20,933 in the 
spring of 1920 to 35,612 in the autumn. 





The March of Events 


In the industrial districts the textile factories 
suffered wholesale destruction, yet on Armis- 
tice Day, 1920, more than 400 out of 478 mills 
had resumed operations and 8,000 out of 14,500 
looms were working, while of 146,000 persons 
employed before the war, 98,884 had been re- 
engaged. In the woolen mills 950,000 spindles 
were in operation, as compared with the normal 
one million. Of the coal mines of the devas- 
tated area twenty-two, producing twenty million 
tons annually—half of France’s total output— 
were destroyed. Of these, half are again in 
operation and are producing about 50 per cent. 
of their normal output. In addition to the 
great work of rebuilding factories and reclaim- 
ing land, of reconstructing railroads and pump- 
ing out flooded mines, the country shows a 
marked improvement financially. For the first 
ten months of last year, 9,802,871,700 francs 
were received by the Government in taxes. 
This amount exceeds by 3,416,507,400 francs 
the total for the same period in 1920, and 
amounts to 1,797,626,500 francs more than 
the budget estimates for the year. 

France showed her great resourcefulness in 
rapidly paying the indemnity levied by the 
Germans after the Franco-Prussian War, but 
that feat fades into insignificance by com- 
parison with the task she is accomplishing 
to-day. 


Scotland ‘“‘Bone Dry” by 1930? 


ESPITE the general ridicule heaped 
[) upon American prohibition forces in 
Great Britain, reports indicate that 

they are making some progress. Scotland, of 
all countries in the world, is apparently the 
scene of the hardest and most successful 
battles. Yet certain peculiarities of the suf- 
frage are proving bulwarks to the liquor inter- 
ests. A mere majority of the vote suffices to 
keep a district wet ; and, while nominally 55 per 
cent. of the votes cast makes a district no- 
license, this percentage must really be con- 
siderably greater because the affirmative bal- 
lots must include 35 per cent. of the registered 
electorate. In the City of Glasgow nine wards, 
or 25 per cent. of the population, recently cast a 
majority vote for prohibition, but as this 
majority consisted of less than one third of the 
eligible voters, only four wards actually went 
dry. In Scotland as a whole, however, success 
Is more marked, for by May ist more than one 
quarter of the “ parishes” into which the country 
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is divided, will have gone “no-license.”’ All 
religious sects of Scotland, except Episco- 
palians and Catholics, have openly espoused 
the dry cause, and many of the represen- 
tatives of these two denominations are, 
as individuals, ardent supporters of prohi- 
bition. Labor unions are also strongly ex- 
pressing their conviction that prohibition is 
advisable. 

The statistical methods which have done 
service for a generation in this country are also 
being used in Great Britain. The country has 
been told that it spends two billion dollars for 
liquor and only three hundred million dollars 
for shoes, and more for “booze” than for house 
rent. Scotland spends more in six months for 
alcohol than for bread in fourteen. Already 
the cry is raised that all Scotland will be 
“bone dry” in 1930, and all Great Britain a few 
years afterward. 


Progress in National Roads 


HE Federal-aid road act which passed 

Congress in 1916 has operated on such 

a scale as to put road-building in the 
front rank of national enterprises. Expen- 
ditures, under this act, during the fiscal year 
1920, exceeded double the average yearly cost 
of building the Panama Canal. But the real 
value of the investment in roads may not be 
measured by the amount of money spent, but 
by the results of the expenditure. 

In results the Federal-aid act has fulfilled its 
purpose better than may have been expected. 
It is essentially a proposition for the national 
Treasury to bear half the cost of building rural 
post-roads in the states. Post-roads are de- 
fined as any public road a major portion of 
which is now used, or can be used, or forms a 
connecting link not exceeding ten miles in 
length of any road or roads now or hereafter 
used for the transportation of the United States 
mails. The designation is so broad that much 
of the money is being spent on roads which 
radiate from markets through the agricultural 
districts, and such roads are closely identified 
with the development of the country. A 
spirit of real codperation between the state 
highway departments and the Federal bureau 
exists; so that in some cases the states have met 
the Government more than half way. Spec- 
ifications for more than 17,000 miles of highway 
have been approved in the first four years of 
this codperative scheme. Of these about 32 
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per cent. are gravel, 21 per cent. earth, 19 per 
cent. concrete, and the remainder various 
other materials. 

Specifications approved are increasing rap- 
idly each month. Thus it is clear that the 
Federal-aid act is accomplishing its purpose of 
stimulating the construction of highways of 
national importance—that, although low grade 
roads which are suitable for some regions are 
cheaply and quickly built and so comprise the 
largest mileage, the greatest emphasis of the 
road act is placed on the development of high 
grade roads which are more expensive and 
slower to build, and so more enduring. 

This policy of using Federal money for local 
purposes is one which is constantly extending 
and one about which there is ground for a good 
deal of misgiving. The national tendency of 
the less prosperous states is to draw upon the 
Federal treasury for expenditures which are 
properly responsibilities of theirown. To just 
what extent Congress can advantageously have 
its own pile of expenditures and assume those of 
the states is a particularly acute problem at the 
present time. It is not always easy to decide 
what is a Federal and what is a local expen- 
diture. The Federal railroad bill, when first 
proposed four years ago, was opposed on the 
ground that it represented an attempt by cer- 
tain backward states, to provide for road con- 
struction at the expense of their more pros- 
perous neighbors, and this attitude represented 
a sound conception of national policy. The 
pressure of the bill, however, was overwhelm- 
ing and overcame all objections. It is en- 
couraging that the states are earnestly codper- 
ating with the Federal Government and that 
a large mileage of excellent and permanent 
highways is rapidly developing. The scheme 
under which Federal aid in road building is 
extended is perhaps the least harmful of all 
suggested plans of the kind, and the national 


highways obtained really do serve the purpose’ 


of the nation as a whole. 


Airplanes for Fishing, Sealing, and Other 
Peaceful Purposes 


HE airplane is now making good in the 
constructive work of the world at peace, 
and every day seems to find itself a 
valuable adjunct to some new activity— 
fishing, for instance. During the war, sea- 


planes were extensivley used in hunting sub- 
marines because at a high altitude U-boats, 
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though sailing at a considerable depth, were 
distinctly visible. Enterprising fishermen have 
been quick to see how they might utilize this 
quality, and in experiments made by the Navy 
Department, at the request of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, the feasibility of their idea has been 
fully demonstrated. In February, 1920, the 
plan was given a real trial. A number of 
fishing smacks, belonging to packing houses on 
the Virginia coast, were equipped with wireless 
and escorted by an airplane. The altitude of 
the plane, in addition to permitting observation 
of sub-surface activity, enabled the scout to 
scan a much wider expanse, and its speed made 
it possible to cover a large area. .The ob- 
servers could locate and identify the large 
schools of fish, and direct the surface vessels by 
wireless. By these methods the catches were 
greatly increased, sometimes, it is claimed, by 
as much as 3,000 per cent. On June 14th a 
regular daily airplane patrol was established 
at Hampton Roads, Va., and now the method is 
in use at many points on both coasts. We 
are told, indeed, that the most progressive sons 
of the hardy Gloucester fisherman, the de- 
scendants of “Captains Courageous,” already 
look on these patrols as a necessity. 

Not only in fishing, but also in the companion 
industry of seal hunting, are airships coming 
into regular use. The Newfoundland Govern- 
ment will use four non-rigid airships for locat- 
ing herds of seals, whose position will be wire- 
lessed to the hunting vessels. In the off- 
season this government will use them for 
“routine,” such as survey work and the search 
for incipient forest fires. In this latter capacity 
the United States Forestry Service has already 
demonstrated the airplane’s great value, since 
during the four summer months of 1919 it em- 
ployed seventeen airplanes in scouting for 
potential conflagrations. The results were so 
gratifying that a proposal was made in Con- 
gress to increase permanently the air force for 
use in preserving our fast disappearing forests; 
though this proposal was rejected, its support- 
ers are still active and expect soon to have a 
more complete airplane equipment. It is 
very hard to realize to-day that little more than 
a decade has passed from the time when 
“flying,” even as a novel “stunt,’’ was ridiculed, 
to the time when, it was recognized as a valuable 
asset in maintaining a fast mail service; if such 
progress continues, it should not be long before 
the airplane is an essential part of the economic 
mechanism of the world. 





CARNEGIE AS A FINANCIER 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints ‘ 
an arlicle on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


NDREW Carnegie, in his autobi- 
ography, discloses the fact that 
he had many business dealings with 
the financial powers of his day, 
particularly those in London. He 

sold several issues of bonds to Junius S. Mor- 
gan, head of J. S. Morgan & Company, and 
had a most peculiar experience with the 
Barings. 

His first adventure in the field of inter- 
national finance was with an issue of four 
million St. Louis Bridge Company bonds upon 
which he secured an option when he took the 
contract to build the bridge. These he sold to 
Mr. Morgan in London, and the offering of the 
bonds was a great success. Then followed 
some American railroad bond issues on which 
Carnegie either had options or acted as agent 
between the companies and the bankers. He 
made good profits on most of these. trans- 
actions. 

One day Mr. Carnegie offered Baring Broth- 
ers an issue of five million first mortgage 6 
per cent. bonds of the Philadelphia & Erie 

Railroad, guaranteed by the Pennsylvania. 
“Before I had left their banking house,’ he 
records, “I had closed an agreement by which 
they were to bring out this loan. The 
papers were ordered to be drawn up, but as I 
was leaving, Mr. Russell Sturgis said they had 
just heard that Mr. Baring himself was coming 
up to town in the morning. They had ar- 
ranged to hold a ‘court,’ and as it would be 
fitting to lay the transaction before him as a 
matter of courtesy they would postpone the 
signing of the papers until the morrow. If I 
would call at two o’clock the transaction would 
be closed. 

“Never shall I forget the oppressed feeling,” 
Mr. Carnegie continues, “which overcame me 
as | stepped out and proceeded to the tele- 
graph office to wire President Thompson (of 
the Pennsylvania). Something told me that | 
ought not to do so. I would wait till to- 
morrow when | had the contract in my pocket. 
I walked from the banking house to the Lang- 
ham Hotel—four long miles. When I reached 


there I found a messenger waiting breathless 
to hand me a sealed note from the Barings. 
Bismarck had locked up a hundred millions 
in Magdeburg. The financial world was panic- 
stricken, and the Barings begged to say that 
under the circumstances they could not propose 
to Mr. Baring to go on with the matter.” 

Carnegie called this one of the greatest of the 
hits and misses of his financial life. He was 
meek enough, he says, to be quite resigned, and 
merely congratulated himself that he had not 
telegraphed Mr. Thompson. Subsequently he 
sold the bonds to J. S. Morgan & Company at a 
lower price. 

When Mr. Carnegie established his office in 
New York in 1867, the first view he had of 
financial operations there was of the specula- 
tive kind. He had lived long enough in Pitts- 
burgh to acquire the manufacturing, as dis- 
tinguished from the speculative, spirit. In 
his autobiography he wrote: 

“TI was surprised to find how very different 
was the state of affairs in New York. There 
were few, even of the business men, who had not 
their ventures in Wall Street to a greater or less 
extent. I was besieged with inquiries from all 
quarters in regard to the various railway 
enterprises with which I was connected. 
Offers were ‘made to me by persons who were 
willing to furnish capital for investment and 
allow me to manage it—the supposition heing 
that from the inside view which I was enabled 
to obtain I could invest for them successfully. 
Invitations were extended to me to join 
parties who intended quietly to buy up the 
control of certain properties. In fact, the 
whole speculative field was laid out before me 
in its most seductive guise.”’ 

All of these offers Mr. Carnegie declined. 
The most notable was made by Jay Gould, 
then in the height of his career, who proposed 
to purchase control of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company and give Carnegie one half of all 
profits if he would devote himself to its man- 
agement. Some thirty years later Carnegie 
offered George Gould, son of Jay Gould, the 
control of an international line from ocean to 
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ocean, to be completed by bringing the Wabash 
into Pittsburgh and adding an extension from 
Pittsburgh to the Atlantic. The first part of 
this plan was carried out, and the second was 
about to be taken up when J. Pierpont Morgan 
started negotiations with Carnegie, through 
Charles M. Schwab, for the purchase of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. That put an end 
to these railway operations. 

Carnegie never bought or sold a share of 
stock speculatively in his life. He made and 
adhered to the rule never to purchase what he 
did not pay for, and never to sell what he did 
not own. In those early days he had several 
interests that were taken over in the course of 
business which included some stocks that were 
quoted on the New York Stock Exchange. 
“T found,” he testifies, “that when I opened 
my paper | was tempted to look first at the 
quotations of the stock market. As I had 
determined to sell all my interests in every 
outside concern and concentrate my attention 
upon our manufacturing concerns in Pittsburgh, 
I further resolved not even to own stock that 
was bought and sold upon any stock exchange.” 

“Such a course,” he says, ‘should commend 
itself to every man in the manufacturing 
business and to all professional men. For the 
manufacturing man especially the rule would 
. seem all-important. His mind must be kept 


calm and free if he is to decide wisely the prob- 
lems which are continually coming before 
him. Nothing tells in the long run like good 
judgment, and no sound judgment can remain 
with the man whose mind is disturbed by the 
mercurial changes of the stock exchange. It 
places him under an influence akin to intoxica- 


What is not, he sees, and what he sees, 
is rfot. He cannot judge of relative values 
or get the true perspective of things. The 
molehill seems to him a mountain and the 
mountain a molehill, and he jumps at conclu- 
sions which he should arrive at by reason. His 
mind is upon the stock quotations and not upon 
the points that require calm thought. Specu- 
lation is a parasite feeding upon values, creating 
none.” 

Carnegie’s adoption of the policy of putting 
all his eggs in one basket and his advice to 
those having capital to invest is summed up 
in his autobiography as follows: 

“Business was promising and all the surplus 
earnings | was making in other fields were re- 
quired to expand the iron business. I had be- 
come interested, with my friends of- the 


tion. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in building 
some railways in the Western States, but 
gradually withdrew from all such enterprises 
and made up my mind to go entirely contrary 
to the adage not to put all one’s eggs in one 
basket. I determined that the proper policy 
was ‘to put all good eggs in one basket and 
then watch that basket.’ 

“T believe the true road to preéminent suc- 
cess in any line is to make yourself master in 
that line. I have no faith in the policy of 
scattering one’s resources, and in my experience 
] have rarely if ever met a man who achieved 
preéminence in money-making—certainly 
never one in manufacturing—who was inter- 
ested in many concerns. The men who have 
succeeded are men who have chosen one line 
and stuck to it. It is surprising how few men . 
appreciate the enormous dividends derivable 
from investment in their own business. There 
is scarcely a manufacturer in the world who has 
not in his works some machinery that should be 
thrown out and replaced by improved ap- 
pliances; or who does not, for the want of ad- 
ditional machinery or new methods, lose more 
than sufficient to pay the largest dividend 
obtainable by investment beyond his own do- 
main. And yet most business men whom | 
have known invest in bank shares and in far- 
away enterprises, while the true gold mine 
lies right in their own factories. 

“T have tried always to hold fast to this im- 
portant fact. It has been with me a cardinal 
doctrine that I could manage my own capital 
better than any other person, and much better 
than any board of directors. The losses men 
encounter during a business life which seriously 
embarrass them are rarely in their own bus- 
iness, but in enterprises of which the investor 
isnot master. My advice to young men would 
be not only to concentrate their whole time and 
attention on the one business in life in which 
they engage, but to put every dollar of their 
capital into it.” 

After Mr. Carnegie sold his steel and iron 
business in 1901 and began to devote his entire 
time to disposing of his wealth, he himself 
followed this advice. He took underlying 
bonds in the new Steel Corporation in payment 
for his properties and as the interest on these 
bonds accumulated he invested it in first 
mortgage railroad bonds secured on essential 
main line mileage of this country. When he 
died he left directions for his trustees which area 
good guide forany oneseeking good investments. 
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OUR DEBT OF HONOR 


By HENRY L. STIMSON 


NDER the pressure of the of Europe is a long distance away from 
many interests and problems _ our busy life, and since the uniform has 
of post-war life there is disappeared from our streets these vic- 
danger of slighting the duty tims of that devastation are dropping out 
of caring properly for our of the sight and memory of the average 

wounded and disabled service men. Asa American. Yet the problem is a great 
nation we suffered lightly and are for- one and only the constant interest of our 
getting easily. The war devastation people will ensure that it is solved in a 
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manner worthy of the debt which our 
nation owes to these wounded men. 

The work of caring for them is made 
complicated and difficult for two quite 
different reasons: 

First, because the weapons of modern 
warfare have inflicted upon many of them 
injuries more insidious and serious than 
the weapons of former wars; and 

Second, because our Government is 
trying to introduce higher and more 
intelligent standards of treatment than 
ever before into the work of their rehabil- 
itation. 

When high explosive in the shape of 
lyddite was first introduced into the field 
artillery a quarter of a century ago 
many of us can remember the thrill of 
horror with which the announcement was 
greeted, and the discussion as to whether 
such a destructive agent should be per- 
mitted in warfare even against the savage 
tribes of Africa. Somewhat earlier when 
the steel-coated high velocity rifle bullet 
replaced the slower missile of earlier days, 
its greater destructive effect upon the 
tissues of the human body received a 
similar discussion. 

Yet these novel instruments of destruc- 
tion used in unprecedented quantities 
were the daily fare of the brave men who 
fought on both sides of the Western battle- 
front in France, and to them was added a 
third, which we never dreamed of twenty- 
five years ago, in the shape of poison gas. 
The soldier of the recent war who with- 
stood a modern bombardment prelimi- 
nary to an attack underwent a physical and 
mental strain wholly unprecedented in 
the annals of history, and the results of 
that strain upon the human frame are 
only now making themselves fully mani- 
fest. The high explosive is showing its 
effects in recurring cases of mental and 
nervous disorders, and the poison gas is 
making itself felt in tuberculosis and 
diseases of the respiratory organs long 
after its victims were discharged. from 
their army service. 

More than 20,000 veterans of the late 


war are now in government hospitals 
and that number has been increasing 
for several months at the rate of about 
1,000 per month. Medical authorities 
assert that this increase will continue for a 
considerable time, and it is estimated 
that 30,000 of these men will require 
hospital treatment during 1921. There 
is, of course, a very much larger number of 
disabled men who are not in hospitals, but 
who, against the handicap of their dis- 
abilities, are trying to carry on in ordi- 
nary life. The number of these partially 
disabled men has not been accurately as- 
certained; it has been variously placed 
by government reports at from 513,500 
to 641,900. The records of the Provost- 
Marshal-General, taken at the time of the 
demobilization of our Army, are wholly 
misleading because they take cognizance 
only of disabilities estimated as amount- 
ing to 10 per cent. and, owing to the 
necessary circumstances of the examina- 
tion, a very large number of cases 
escaped record. 

The other difficult feature of the work, 
is that our plan of rehabilitation for these 
men is more ambitious and complicated 
than anything that was done for the 
wounded of former wars. 

Our Government is endeavoring to help 
these men intelligently; to educate them 
and train them and finally to return them 
as self-supporting citizens to the happi- 
ness of normal life instead of merely 
paying them a flat pension and turning 
them loose to shift for themselves. We 
are thus to try literally to bind up these 
broken bodies and restore these shattered 
lives ina manner commensurate with the 
service they have rendered and worthy 
of the ideals of an enlightened republic. 

The solution of a problem of such size 
and with such complex elements involves 
not only enormous sums of money but also 
continued interest and intelligent super- 
vision on the part of the public. The 
annual budget appropriated this year 
for various government agencies having 
charge of this work amounted to nearly 
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$300,000,000, or double the entire annual 
cost of the War Department eight years 
ago including the cost of the entire 
Regular Army, and of all our river 
and harbor improvements for the year. 
This enormous financial burden, far ex- 
ceeding that imposed upon us by any 
previous war, will, under normal calcula- 
tion of events, not only continue but also 
will increase for many years. It is a 
burden which we all agree constitutes a 
debt of honor to be carried through at all 
costs. But it will be properly admin- 
istered only in case public attention re- 
mains focused on it sufficiently to compel 
intelligent action by Congress and effi- 
cient administration by the bureaus 
which have it in charge. If the work is 
not organized on correct lines by Con- 
gress, if its administration is permitted 
to fall through public neglect, into the 
realm of politics, the patients themselves 
will suffer and the expense of their 
treatment will be increased. ~ 

The Joint Committee for Aid to Dis- 
abled Veterans has been making a careful 
survey of the situation during the last 
few months, aided by the intelligent co- 
operation of two of the public officials 
in charge of this work, namely the present 
Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and the present Director of the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Board for 
Vocational Education. They have made 
a series of recommendations which were 
recently read to the Senate by Senator 
Wadsworth and which require the im- 


mediate attention of Congress and of the 


public. Briefly, some of these recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

1. The administration of all these 
agencies should be codrdinated under the 
same head. At present they are divided 
among three entirely different authorities, 
namely, the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, the Public Health Service, and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

2. There should be adequate hospital 
facilities provided for under Government 
control. At present 20,000 hospital 


cases are scattered in about 1,300 different 
institutions. This inevitably causes neg- 
lect and cruel suffering. 

3. There should be more liberal 
treatment of the men who are undergoing 
vocational training in an attempt to 
make themselves self-supporting. There 
has been much stupid red-tape thrown 
about the present system, with the result 
that men who require such training and 
are anxious to take it have not been af- 
forded the necessary financial support 
while undergoing it and have thus been 
obliged to give it up. 

4. There are many other improve- 
ments which should be made before the 
system will be adequate to perform its 
work, but it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them in detail. The War Risk Bureau 
should be decentralized so that it can 
maintain branch offices in the various 
districts of the country where it can 
reach its patients more readily; voca- 
tional training should be provided for wid- 
ows and orphans of men who died in the 
service; it should be provided for Ameri- 
cans who were disabled in the armies of 
our Allies and are being left without 
assistance from either nation; retirement 
pay should be provided for disabled 
citizen-officers similar to that which is 
now afforded to officers of the Regular 
Army. At present such citizen-officers 
are left almost wholly without assistance. 

Finally, the public should give intelli- 
gent support to some of the unofficial 
relief agencies—like the admirable Carry- 
On Association of Mrs. Wendell Phillips— 
which have been doing a noble part in 
alleviating the condition of these men. 
There is much work which the Govern- 
ment cannot do but which, if left undone, 
makes harder the condition of these our 
disabled sons. What is needed is not 
emotional sentimentality, which soon 
spends its force, but continued and in- 
telligent sympathy and assistance until 
these men, to whom we owe the greatest 
of all debts, have been put on the road to 
recovery and self-support. 
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“ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS” 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


N THE great Usibi River, 
in Central Africa, there was 
a peaceful town, Usanga, 
busy with the caravan 
trade and unwarlike, but so 
notoriously able to defend its own, if 
need be, that the fields of manioc and 
corn outside the stockade were respected 
by the most predatory bands of rovers. 
Nevertheless, when El Kaser, the half- 
caste, came down the Usibi with his 
thousand fire-eaters, slave-raiding, the 
whole river blazed war, as if it were a 
flood of burning oil, and the Usangi were 
caught willy-nilly, and did their best. 
The young: men all went off to battle, 
while the women and children and old 
men carried on affairs at home. They 
kept the manioc and corn growing in the 
fields; and continually sent caravans with 
food and weapons to the warriors; but 
as the Usangi were a free tribe them- 
selves, and had no slaves, the Council of 
Elders, who governed them, were forced 
to make heavy tax-levies in order to 
carry on the war. Indeed, these levies 
grew heavier and heavier; and one reason 
for this was that the women and children 
and the old men (finding the young men 
gone and nobody but themselves to do 
the work) saw the chance to better their 
own condition, and made the most of it. 
Formerly, they would work all day for 
two red beads, or a little strip of the 
cheapest cloth; but now they said to the 
Council of Elders, “Give us each two 
whole doti of the best cloth a day, or we 
will not work, and if we do not work our 
warriors will starve and be weaponless, so 
El Kaser will come down on Usanga and 
make us all slaves.” Thereupon the 
Elders gave them their two doti each, 
every day, from the treasury in the 


—_ 


great hut, and the workers worked awhile, 
growing richer, they thought; but of 
course everything they made had thus 
become only the more expensive to them- 
selves when they came to buy. They 
were bewildered and went to the Elders 
again, complaining: “Our two doti of 
cloth now bring us not more than did our 
two red beads before the war. Besides 
we have grown accustomed to a certain 
amount of prosperity, which is now our 
fundamental right; so in future you will 
have to grant us each six doti a day.” 
The Elders thereupon gave them the six 
doti. 

When the war was ended, El Kaser 
having been driven away, the young men 
came home and went to work again. 
Everybody was happy, and the industry 
of the tribe was equaled by nothing ex- 
cept its gaiety. During the war, many 
of the people had denied themselves and 
undergone sacrifices, but now they made 
up for all that: the women covered them- 
selves with beads, and every night there 
was feasting; so that the oldest man never 
had seen such a spending. Moreover, 
others than the Usangi themselves were 
spending in Usanga: the people up and 
down the river were returning to their 
home lands, and they sent traders to buy 
in Usanga, whence, in fact, they had been 
obtaining supplies at great cost all 
through the war. These traders had to 
pay whatever the Usangi chose to ask 
them; the Usangi were never slow at a 
bargain, and Usanga seemed bursting 
with riches. 

Suddenly, almost in one day, the ap- 
pearance of bursting took a different 
turn; nobody would buy anything. The 
goods were heaped for sale, as usual, in 
the booths of the bazaar that had been 
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established ; the laborers brought in their 
sacks of manioc and corn from the abun- 
dant fields; the new pleasure canoes, 
made in enormous quantities for the 
nightly festivals on the river, were piled 
one on the other without a single cus- 
tomer, where yesterday crowds had 
fought to buy each one as it was com- 
pleted. There had fallen a strange silence 
over Usanga, a silence that no one 
understood. 

The merchants in the bazaar came to- 
gether for counsel. “Jt must be,” they 
said, “that our high prices frighten the 
people. Perhaps, too, the wild buying 
has been partly the work of spendthrifts, 
whose funds are now exhausted. Let us 
accept a loss, and mark our goods down 
as far as is safe.’ So they did as they 
said—but the bazaar was almost as 
silent as it had been before: only a few 
came to buy, and they bought charily. 

Upon this there was a wide lamenta- 
tion, as well as a great wondering, not 
only in the bazaar but in the fields outside 
the stockade. “Must we give everything 
away, our goods, our thought, and our 
labor?” they asked; the merchants, the 
field-laborers and the canoe-makers, alike. 
“Why does no one come to buy?” 
Naturally, they all stopped work, and 
there was distress and turbulence, par- 
ticularly among those poor people who 
had demanded six doti a day as a funda- 
mental right to which they had grown so 
accustomed that they would not work 
without it. 

. Some came to the Elders with petitions: 
“You must make prosperity for us; make 
laws that our goods shall sell at prices 
high enough to sustain us, or else increase 
the tax levies alittle to help us.”” Indeed, 
that was a loud cry, and from many 
quarters: “Tax the rest to help us!” 
But a great many cried out at this: the 
tax levies were the very cause of the 
misery they said; and others explained, 
each in his own way, what had happened. 
One said that the cause of depression was 
the stopping of the caravan trade: trav- 


elers from the ruined villages had nothing 
to offer in exchange for goods from Usaba. 
One said the cause was that other tribes 
up and down the river were taking the 
trade from Usaba. Another said that 
Usaba had worked too hard and pro- 
duced too much; while yet another said 
that the trouble was still in the high 
prices. In fact, there was no end to the 
explanations. 

Witch doctors came in from the jungle 
and offered a spell which would disperse 
this trouble and all others forever. The 
only thing to do, they said, was to kill 
the Council of Elders, and put the witch 
doctors at the head of the tribe, instead. 
The witch doctors would then divide 
all the goods in the bazaar among the 
people, and would so control Nature 
thereafter that every man should be as 
rich (and as poor) as his neighbor; all 
power over the wealth of the tribe to be 
taken from the traders and rest in the 
hands of the witch doctors. Certain dis- 
tressed people, being minded like the frog, 
who leaped from the frying-pan, believed 
that no change in their condition could 
worsen them, and began to follow the 
witch doctors. 

The Council of Elders found themselves 
beclamored to deafness, helplessly per- 
plexed among remedies; for every day 
they were offered a thousand remedies, 
each of which, being divested of its wrap- 
pings, was found to have a familiar motto 
on the vial: “Tax the rest to help us.” 

Then at last the Council decided that 
the cause of the disease must be known 
before the remedy; so offered a prize to 
anybody who would solve the great 
puzzle, and criers went forth shouting: 
“Three hundred doti of superfine cloth 
to the first person who will tell the 
Council of Elders the real reason why 
nobody will buy anything in Usaba!”’ 

Of course all those who had previously 
explained the causes of depression again 
offered their theories: the tax levies, the 
dearth of caravan trade, the high though 
falling prices, and so forth: but the 
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Council could not see its way to award 
the prize to any contestant; and finally, 
the oldest of the Elders decided to ask 
one of the people themselves, why. they 
would not buy. He put the question toa 
basket weaver whom he knew; but the 
man shook his head. “I cannot tell why 
the people do not buy,” he said. “I 
know only that they don’t, and there is a 
great calamity in the basket business.” 

“But why don’t you buy something, 
yourself?” the Elder asked. 

“How can I, when nobody buys my 
baskets?” 

“Surely you could buy some little 
thing,” the Elder suggested. “A small 
impetus might set all trade in motion 
again. Buy something.” 

“No,” said the weaver. 

“Afraid of what?” 

“T am afraid that if I spend anything 
now | may be left without means. It 
may even be I shall not be able to pay the 
next tax; and we have not been told 
what the levy will amount to. But when 
everybody begins trading again, perhaps 
I can sell off my baskets at something 
decently near the price I am holding 
them for—though I am worried about 
this: What if I should not be able to sell 
these baskets at all? Besides, Usaba 
has lost the caravan trade which took our 
surplus; other tribes are getting what 
trade there is; the people are so disturbed 
in their minds no one can tell what will 
happen; there is danger of new war, with 
destroying tax levies; and in my own 
affairs.1 have grown used to thinking of 
large receipts and considerable luxury; 
and I cannot see the future. Altogether 
] am very much unsettled in my mind.” 

“So then,” the Elder said—“it is all 


“T am afraid.” 


- in your mind, is it?” 


“No, no!’ the weaver insisted. 
“Everything is unsettled: the whole river 
—all of Usaba.” 

“But in Usaba such wealth was never 
seen before,’ said the Elder. “The 
bazaar is filled and running over with 
everything the heart of man can wish. 
The only trouble is: it can’t be sold. 
Isn’t there anything you wish to buy?” 

“Yes,” said the weaver. “My goat 
died the other day. I need a goat very 
much.” 

“Then why not get one?” 

“Because Sudi, the goat breeder, will 
not give me a goat unless | give him 
twenty-one coral beads. That is the 
price of seven of my baskets. Before 
the war | could buy a goat for seven 


coral beads, and although Sudi has re-’ 


duced the price of his goats from thirty 
beads to twenty-one, I am not going 
to give the same as seven of my baskets 
for a goat. Only lately I have had as 
much as three beads apiece for my 
baskets.” 

“And before the war?” 

“Then I got only one bead for a basket. 
We must never go back to such prices as 
those for baskets.” 

“But concerning goats—— 

“Ah, goats are easy to raise!” said the 
weaver. “When Sudi begins to see the 
light in the matter of goats, | may decide 
to talk to him.” 

Upon this the Elder went 
home and thought over all that -the 
weaver had told him; after which he set 
before the Council a writing in three 
words, as the answer to the great tribal 
puzzle. 

He succeeded in having the prize 
awarded to him by a majority of one vote 
—his own. 
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WHAT THE WORLD SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT GERMANY 


FIRST ARTICLE 
By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


Maximilian Harden, before the war, won wide-spread fame as a German publicist for the clarity 
of bis opinions and the cutting satire of their expression. He occupied in Imperial Germany a 
position almost of official rank as the ruthless mentor of the Kaiser and the unwearying revealer of 
the follies and vices of the whole breed of courtiers—pests inseparable from monarchies. It was to 
be expected that, having gone to prison often before the war for the sake of his convictions, he should 
find himself immediately in difficulties confronted by a stern censorship. Those of us who looked 
anxiously during the war to the “ Zukunft” for some sign of hope or understanding on the part of 
Germany were at first disappointed in it in the support it gave to the militarists. But Maximilian 
Harden was one of the first to react to the force of universal condemnation and soon became a stern 
critic of such decisions as that in favor of unrestricted submarine warfare and a particularly bitter 
and scornful chronicler of the abject subservience of the German Socialists. For these things bis 
paper was repeatedly suppressed and its editor imprisoned. In the later days, during 1917 and 
1918, he did not disappoint those who had faith in his courage and in his judgment but spoke with 
the moral austerity and fiery eloquence of the great prophets of his own, the Hebraic race. In two 
articles, written at the request of the Wor v's Work, be sets forth most clearly the sins of bis 
country before making his plea for a peace of reconciliation and assistance. The present article 
deals with Germany’s guilt; that to appear next month tells something of her repentance and her 








crying needs. 


It is, we believe, the best picture. yet come out of Germany of that country’s psychology 


and its attitude before the bar of world opinion —TueE EpitTors. 


AN EVERYDAY DIALOGUE 


HE FOREIGN VISITOR: Does 

the German people now repent all 

the evil acts perpetrated by its 

Government in the summer of 1914 

and during the following years? 
This is the decisive question for the world, and 
especially for the Anglo-Saxon world. If the 
Germans are repentant, then we must and will 
try to help them out of their present plight. 
But if they are unrepentant, they cannot 
reckon on outside assistance. Because the 
world is convinced that an unrepentant Ger- 
many, become strong once more, would return 
to her old ways—which were vanquished only 
after a long succession of sacrifices—and would 
once more make the world a scene of horrible 
misery. 


THE GERMAN’S ANSWER: If you ask 
a man who has been spoiled by a decade of 
good fortune and then has been hurled into 
the abyss of impoverishment and been pun- 
ished with reproach from every side, with 





hunger and every kind of calamity, if you ask 
him whether he repents the mistakes and sins 
of the time when he was rich, you will receive 
either no answer at all or an insincere one. 
Goethe’s Duke of Alba said that a people never 
matures; it always remains childish. Whether 
you accept this saying as a generality or only so 
far as Germany is concerned, you should in 
neither case be surprised when a child who has 
been punished with extreme severity does not 
feel sincere regret simultaneously with its 
pain. Primitive brains think in this way: 
That for which I am being terribly punished 
I need not repent; what I sincerely repent 
should not bring me torture and punishment; 
both at once would be too much. 

After this brief suggestion by way of intro- 
duction, | hope you will understand my an- 
swer. You see, the socialistic proletariat, 
the vast majority of the industrial townsfolk 
here, as almost everywhere else in Europe, 
thinks as follows: “One capitalist government 
is necessarily as bad as another; war is brought 
about by the greed and desire for power of all 
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bourgeoisies ; and we can have better conditions 
in the world only when the right to property 
is annulled and the means of production are no 
longer private property.” The majority of 
respectable society, the men possessing culture 
and capital, were for a time, between the col- 
lapse and the signing of peace, ready to repent 
and mercilessly condemn William I] and all the 
imperial systems. They have now been made 
to change their minds, because President 
Wilson’s armistice and peace terms, which were 
promised as a basis for negotiations, have been 
withdrawn, because the suspicions and hatreds 
of war-time are long-lived feelings, and be- 
cause Germany sees before her an unlit fog- 
bank of incalculable misery. Since then the 
legend of the monarcho-militarists has again 
found credence, and millions of Germans swear 
that the war was the product of a conspiracy 
in which English commercial envy, Russian 
desire for conquest, and French thirst for ven- 
geance cooperated, that Germany’s army was 
never defeated but was overthrown in sight 
of final victory by the revolution at home, 
nourished by Northcliffe and Lenin together, and 
that the Western Powers, in 1920 as in 1914, 
are aiming at the annihilation of Germany. 


THE FOREIGN VISITOR: If that is the 


feeling of the German people, they can expect 


no assistance from outside. No repentance, 


no assistance! 


THE GERMAN’S ANSWER: Consider 
the matter thoroughly! Empty stomachs, 
broken boots, and ragged clothes are not the 
means to promote morality. It would surely 
be nobler, or rather, it would surely be the only 
proper thing not to make self-criticism and re- 
pentance depend on the desire for gain. Be- 
sides, the conquered peoples are perhaps more 
demoralized by the detestable experience of the 
war than their victors. It is only two years 
since the war ended, and you already demand, 
despite the fact that during these two years 
decisions have been too often dictated by short- 
sighted folly on all sides, that balanced reason 
should have operated in our torn and down- 
trodden country. You cannot “annihilate” a 
people of sixty millions; but the more coldly and 
pitilessly they are treated, the more difficult— 
aye, difficult to the point of impossibility—will 
become the task of that considerable group 
which is striving to attune their countrymen 
to a repentant acknowledgement of the Im- 
perial Government’s wrong-doings. If I keep 


on repeating to a child who is not following the 
right path, that there is nothing good to be 
found in him, and that he deserves only punish- 
ment but no pity, he will cease altogether from 
“troubling himself about improvement. A wise 
teacher will tell the child that he knows that 
he is quite good really, but that he has been 
led into mischief and he will help him back by 
way of proper morality. It is never even 
mentioned that without Germany’s thrift and 
technical ability the continent of Europe can 
never recover and that Germany’s distress 
will result in distress for all Europe. 


DIAGNOSIS 


N THE beginning there was a misunder- 
standing out of which sprang the most 
terrible tragedy in history. Must new misun- 
derstandings pile themselves like a black fog- 
bank in front of the future of humanity? 

Three decades of unfertile melodramatic 
political feints, the errors of which, smaller and 
greater sins, the high conjuncture of German 
management ever and again conceals from the 
nation; the facts that the Kaiser spoke foolishly, 
acted thoughtlessly and let himself be impelled 
by vanity and a craving for sensation, that he 
was better fitted to be an actor than a ruler— 
of these things millions of people here are 
aware. But nearly all of them thought and 
said: “This can do no harm. Nobody would 
take seriously this quick-change artist with 
his crown and his rattling sabre. We work 
with more perseverance than most other 
people; we are advancing speedily in all fields; 
and with our well-trained workers, our tech- 
nique and industry, and with our social policy 
which provides for the aged and the sick, we 
shall in twenty years be the richest nation in 
Europe. It is. true that our Government is 
bad; but this does not hinder our development. 
The Deutsche Bank, Krupps (which firm de- 
voted much more work for the uses of peace 
than for the production of military weapons, 
but was much less often mentioned in that 
connection), our coal syndicates, iron works, 
steel works, Badische Anilinfabrik, Allge- 
meine __ Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, | Hamburg- 
America Line, chemicals, textiles—nobody 
on our continent can imitate these.” ‘The 
unpolitical, and therefore most easily ruled, 
people honestly believed this and worked un- 
ceasingly. Too unceasingly; for other peoples 
with greater riches and an older civilization 
were forced to make an inconvenient altera- 
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tion in their standard of living because of the 
insistent offer of cheap German goods prepared 
for every demand of the market. Too unceas- 
ingly; for the resulting immensely quick in- 
crease in prosperity—“ American,” we called 
it here with pride—resulted in a blind worship of 
success, of the power that Mammon procured, 
and this cast off every shred of shame and be- 
came a national danger. Yield, heaped-up 
utility, was considered worth having in your 
sack, but not any moral values. Anybody 
who produced anything came quickly to the 
front, and, if he owed his advancement to 
cunning, unscrupulousness, flattery, and other 
foul tools, he was much more esteemed than 
one who kept his hands clean and clung to an 
ideal. Orders, titles, “honors,” of all kinds 
were for sale. They were offered and bought; 
and into church, university, law court, school, 
and art, and into the feelings and social life 
of the citizens, there penetrated this corruption 
of the court, whose head was not esteemed, but 
who was considered the most active commercial 
traveler under German management and 
therefore tolerated. Of the old Prussian par- 
simonious simplicity and pious state discipline 
there remained only the gigantic barracks. 
Round about was the usurious practice of 
the mushroom morality of an insanitary gold- 
mining camp, and some parasitical growths of 
the courtly kind, who translated the worst era 
of royal Versailles into the language of Pots- 
dam. As all business thrived, no warnings 
were heeded. And the people, transformed 
to the very soul, let themselves be easily per- 
suaded into the false idea that they were still, 
as in the days of Schiller, the “people of the 
Thinker and the Poet,” much too harmless, 
easy-going, conscientious, and impractical for 
this world, in which, as one reads every day, 
the other peoples without mercy or idealism 
only sought their own advantage. 

After 1911 the sky became clouded. When 
Bismarck, who never forgot that his Germany 
needed to delay its speedy growth of power 
and remain quiet, was dismissed like a trouble- 
some lackey, the German realm was united 
with Russia, Austria, and Italy, was friends 
with the British, on friendly terms with Amer- 
ica, and allowed into all markets and all the 
possibilities of competition. France was alone 
and was isolated and had become accustomed 
to the necessity of getting into useful communi- 
cation with the neighbor who, in 1871, after 
a long and in the end successful fight with 
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Bismarck against the wishes of the militarists, 
had taken from her not only German Alsace, 
but also a piece of purely French territory; 
and she was coming to nourish the hope of 
the return of her lost provinces only as it were 
like the faith in a “better world to come.” 

Twenty years of the Kaiser’s rule altered 
the face of Europe entirely. Instead of trying 
by sensible and modest negotiations to seek to 
securefor German thrift and technical-industrial 
apparatus a somewhat broader sphere, per- 
haps in South-Eastern Europe, unrest was 
started everywhere and political affairs dis- 
turbed. Russia, since Berlin had declared for 
the “reassurance contract” and had written a 
blank cheque for Hapsburg and Magyar am- 
bition and hatred for the Slavs, could no 
longer hope for German help in acquiring an 
ice-free port in the Dardanelles or elsewhere. 
In consequence, she turned to France, thereby, 
with or without meaning to do so, encouraging 
the still-surviving dreams of vengeance. Threat- 
ened in three vital places, by the speedy build- 
ing of the German fleet, by the Kaiser’s flattery 
of Islam and the Califate, indispensable pivots 
of all British policy in India, and thirdly by 
dumping, Great Britain had to defend France 
when Germany, contrary to Bismarck’s under- 
taking of 1880, seemed to covet the rulership 
of Morocco, and had to make out of the two 
alliances one Triple Alliance, when the despatch 
of the German fleet to Agadir threatened the 
English economic sea routes, and the absurd 
attempt was made to put the first Turkish corps 
and thus Constantinople under German com- 
mand (Liman von Sanders.) As Germany had 
gone to Agadir, Italy went to Tripoli, in order 
not to weaken the advantages of the Morocco- 
Tripoli treaty. Because Turkey did not seem 
capable of making further resistance to the loss 
of this last African province, the Balkan States 
turned upon her. Because Austria-Hungary 
thirsted for the opportunity to force Serbia, 
which had been strengthened by the Balkan 
War, back into impotence, it took the fact that 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand had been 
murdered on Austrian soil by Austrian sub- 
jects of Serbian origin as an excuse for the world- 
abhorred ultimatum of July, 1914. ‘The storm 
broke in the sulphurous air. 

The Kaiser had drawn Russia into a trap 
near the Yellow Sea; and thereby involved 
Europe in the imprescriptible sin of letting 
Russia, the mast populous of the white peoples, 
be beaten by a yellow race and allowing Japan 
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overnight to take her place among the Great 
Powers. The Kaiser had tried to stay the 
decline of the sterile Turkish rule, a decline 
which was apparent in every sphere, and to 
forge an efficient weapon against England out 
of the Califate. He egged on the Boers, 
the Russians, the French, even the Americans, 
against England, turned the Bagdad railroad 
into a political thing, and called it boastfully 
the “dry road to India,”’ strove to seduce Mr. 
Roosevelt by low flattery into anti-British 
and pro-German sentiments, withal (in the 
Daiiy Telegraph interview) prided himself on 
being England’s only friend in Germany, and 
had with all his untruthfulness and feminine 
love of intrigue achieved only this, that no- 
body trusted him any longer; that the old 
antipathies between England and France, and 
England and Russia, were bridged over, and 
that his wise uncle, Edward VII, who knew his 
nephew as well as possible, tied a West-East 
union to guard against the eternal enemies of 
peace and trade. King Edward knew that 
for “Willy” (of whom Bismarck had said to 
me long ago, “The Emperor would like to cele- 
brate his birthday every day’’) the army and 
fleet were only the toys for his pose as warrior, 
the “sharp sword,” the dry powder and all the 
rest only acting, a product of his stagey craving 
for applause. After Edward’s death, the 
Kaiser’s activities were taken in earnest. That 
was the first misunderstanding. The second 
was that incapable politicians and chauvinist 
demagogues succeeded in persuading the Ger- 
man people, intoxicated with “business” and 
unconcerned with politics, that the Triple 
Entente were planning attack, not defence. 
With sorrow London, Petersburg, and Paris 
looked upon the plans of a new Tamerlane, 
Attila, Bonaparte. The Germans believed 
that the hate and envy of an inimical world 
threatened the prosperity achieved by their 
iron thrift. All this merely because a coquet- 
tish actor, His Majesty by the Grace of God, 
was hunting for a star part to win applause by 
a constant succession of costumes. His medi- 
ocre and unpopular ministers wanted to renew 
their prestige by repeating the réle which 
had brought success to Prince Biilow in the 
Austro-Russian conflict about Bosnia. His 
capable generals wanted to exploit what in 
their opinion was the last opportunity to re- 
move with the sword the difficulties which had 
been brought about by an appallingly bad pol- 
icy. The ministers wanted bluff; the generals 
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wanted a preventive war before the superiorit; 
of the “enemy” became invincible. The 
Kaiser himself, outshone by his son in popular- 
ity with the people, at the call of grandiloquent 
cowardice, and yet the slaveof his long-standing 
heroics, urged by his “dynastic feeling” and 
his fear of assassination, was pleased to take 
upon himself the duty of avenging the murder 
at Sarajevo as the executant of the solidarity 
of monarchs. He dared not appear a coward, 
and, falling, as ever, on the side of the strong- 
est alarm, he declared war. 

The Germans went into the war with the 
deep-seated dogmatic conviction that they were 
being assaulted by spiteful envy, and that they 
were fighting for their lives and the existence of 
the German nation. If they are now abandoned, 
“out in the cold,” to sink down in misery with- 
out assistance from the world, because they have 
again shaken off the repentance for what has 
happened, there will arise, out of new misun- 
derstandings, new trouble for humanity. A 
search into the reasons of their turning away 
from repentance will bear better fruit. 


THE STEAM GAUGE RISES: THE 
BOILER BURSTS 


HE war has been forced upon us,’’ the 

German people were told, “by a conspir- 
acy of our enemies and against our peaceful 
will; it will be short and will assuredly end in 
victory.” This was believed. (Any foreigner 
who doubts this should ask himself if a nation 
that was not in its innermost soul convinced 
of its right would have been able to fight so 
bravely and to make such immiense sacrifices 
with gladness. Besides, it is not my custom 
publicly to state what I myself do not hold to 
be true.) For a long while it also seemed that 
the prophecy would come true. In the East 
the fight was followed with great success, the 
most successful move being the importation, 
by the chief army command, of Russian Bol- 
sheviki from Switzerland, through German 
territory to their own country, the manuring 
and watering of the seed of Bolshevism and 
thereby the putting out of the fight of Russia, 
thoroughly disorganized. Now, surely, since 
the entire German army could be thrown on- 
to the Western Front, victory would come there 
also. For a long time no information unfavor- 


able to our arms trickled through to the people. 
The terrorism devised against all doubters, 
warners, and pacifists never assumed visible 
forms, and the machine of lies was constructed 
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with the utmost cleverness. For the most 
terrible instrument of war and the most hide- 
ous ruse, for the breaking of treaties, poison 
gas, unlimited submarine and aircraft warfare— 
absolution for all these was demanded and ob- 
tained from the people on the supposition that 
they were forced to use them—they who had 
been living in peaceful unpreparedness, and 
had been assaulted by superior hordes of con- 
spirators, whose “will to annihilate’ them 
they must resist. Who would blame a man 
who was seized by the throat by a maniacal, 
murdering, and plundering giant, for making 
use of any means of protection within reach, 
even what is notoriously immoral, in order to 
save his life and his fortune? The army fought 
with the utmost courage, and the nation was 
certain of victory. 

But it was soon felt that the war was not 
to be a short one. For all that, it brought 
gain. This was the great surprise. Hitherto 
war had always brought poverty. This indus- 
trial war, in the most hideous and unchivalrous 
of all times, the issue of which was to be decided 
by the number of military machines, guns, 
ships, aircraft, motors, tanks, submarines, and 
munitions, set countless milliards in circula- 
tion. It became itself an industry, be-riched 
in the closely blockaded country not merely a 


small gang of contractors, but nearly all sec- 


tions of the people. The peasants sold their 
products at unprecedented prices, and were 
enabled to pay off their debts and their mort- 
gages. All trades were transformed for the 
purposes of the war, and brought gigantic 
profits to managers and shareholders, and to 
the workers, including women and youths— 
wages so high as had scarcely ever been dreamed 
of. As no goods came into the country from 
outside, the demand soon exceeded the supply, 
and need soon tore greedily everything sal- 
able out of the hands of the merchants. This 
unexpected phenomenon was a compensation 
for the war’s dragging on for so long. Would 
it be profitable? Obviously. The more coun- 
tries involved, the better. We should con- 
quer them all. The richest countries in the 
world could, must, and would pay not only 
our war debts, but, in addition to that, a trib- 
ute in proportion to their wealth and our 
loss of strength. And German power would 
stretch from the Bodersee to Lake Peipus, from 
Ostend to Bagdad, and would then command 
_ all the raw materials necessary to us, select 
the best colonies in Africa, reign behind the 
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scenes in Turkey, and over Egypt, and, before 
it settled its account with the New World, 
dictate to the Old World its policy and con- 
duct. Thus for long years spake all the min- 
isters, generals, and members of Parliament. 
In truly medieval blind faith the nation lis- 
tened. If any man dared to say otherwise, | 
he was pushed into the army, imprisoned, 
punished in his income or otherwise outma- 
neeuvred. Out of the old patriotism, which 
had been convinced that it had risen in defence 
of the Fatherland, to protect it from a vital 
danger, there grew gradually an unholy senti- 
ment, the consciousness of solidarity of a busi- 
ness Trust, which was determined at all costs 
to secure its capital and make a big profit, and 
was prepared to destroy everybody who stood 
in its way, even those with the noblest motives, 
and those urged by the purest conscience. But 
soon metal money began to run short. The 
gold had gone long ago; for the most part it 
had flowed over to the Turks and similar inter- 
esting people; next silver began to disappear. 
Nickel as well ceased to circulate, and only 
dirty paper money was to be seen. Prices rose 
so unceasingly that wages could not follow. 
Hunger slunk forth with its stockings in holes. 
For a long, cold winter the people starved on 
brackish bran flour and turnips. Meat, fat, 
fruit, jam, wool, leather, linen, medicines—all 
were needed by the vast army, and could only 
be obtained at home by buying on the sly and 
paying prices that only the few could afford. 
“Be patient; for a short while still be patient; 
we are winning victories every day, and the 
final triumph cannot surely be torn from us. 
It will compensate us for all our sufferings, 
and bring us the ‘golden age.’” And still one 
believed, one was unshaken in the certainty of 
victory; nobody dared publicly as much as 
hint at the fact that in the West a lasting ad- 
vantage had not been obtained since the Battle 
of the Marne (which was kept a secret); 
that the brilliant successes in the smaller the- 
atres of war in Serbia, Rumania, even in 
Italy, were worthless; that the mammoth guns 
and long distance guns and the submarines 
had disappointed our hopes; that at sea and in 
the air the war had already been decided 
against us; and out of the distance the thunder 
of the steps of the American World-Power could 
be heard. Then slowly the thought arose: 
“We shall conquer to the death.” In other 
words, our victory can no longer bring us suf- 
ficient gain to compensate thoroughly for such 
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immense sacrifices. This opinion ate itself 
in: then it disturbed, like a poisonous fungus, 
the confidence of the “business patriotism.” 
It did eat itself in. A hundred times, more 
often even, the towns were decked with flags, 
victories were celebrated, and Germany was 
announced to be nearly triumphant. It had 
hardly any effect. The children, without milk 
and nourished by ill-fed mothers, died or devel- 
oped rickets. Clothes wore out, furniture be- 
came rubbish, and a shirt, a window pane was 
so dear that for their purchase workaday wages 
would not allow the outlay. The shameless 
exhibition of the wealth that the war profiteer 
had so swiftly swindled unto himself aroused 
the starving masses. How long yet should the 
terrible murdering go on? The Independent 
Socialists separated from the Government— 
Socialists who in tone scarcely, and not at all in 
manner, differed from the Pan-Germans. They 
whispered to the masses—in Parliament they 
were prevented from saying it—“In July, 1914, 
the facts were not what the official tale tells 
us; the chief responsibility for the outbreak of 
the war lies upon the policy of Berlin.” This is 
confirmed even by Lichnowsky, a count, a 
hussar, the favorite and friend of the Kaiser 
and a director of Krupps. Wounded soldiers 
and men on leave tell how nobody at the front 
has hopes of victory; feeling there is deeply 
depressed; the food is abominable; the gulf 
between officers and men is unbridgeable; the 
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superiority of the enemy obvious at every 
glance; the courage, equipment, and _ stub- 
bornness of the Americans is a wonder that 
was never thought possible. But again the 
steam whistles shrilled, all the fires were stirred 
up, and the attempt was made to conjure 
back the enthusiasm of 1914. Invain. Since 
the summer offensive, which was to “crush 
the French and drivetheAllies to the Pyrenees,” 
had stiffened in failure, doubt tormented even 
the most powerful faith. As through the 
threads in the fabric of lies there shimmered 
the danger of the situation and the falling off 
of the partners in the union, the firmest hearts 
trembled. Out of the depths came a muffled 
roar, as of an approaching earthquake. When 
the dual heads of the army command, who 
had been raised to the rank of gods, at last— 
much too late—found it expedient to admit that 
the situation was untenable and were forced to 
ask, beg, and whimper for a speedy armistice, 
there was no longer a prop left. Yet once 
again nearly everybody is united in the same 
feeling. It is this: “We have been shame- 
lessly deceived and betrayed.”” Emperor, kings, 
princes, great and small, flee; thrones break 
asunder and the whole military monarchy, 
which seemed to have been established for 
eternity, falls to pieces and tears all its off- 
shoots with it, and from the Maas to the Memel, 
through red banners, there comes the cry: “We 
want to be men again, and to be humankind!”’ 


In his second and concluding article to be published in the Wor.v’s Work for March, 


Mr. Harden presents the moral and practical reasons for a “peace of reconciliation 
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OUR KINGS OF CHEMISTRY 


Dr. William Henry Nichols, the Head of the Biggest Chemical Com- 
pany in the World. William Hamlin Childs, the Genius of the Coal 
Tar. America Now Leading in the Greatest of Scientific Industries 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


NYONE who thinks that industrial 
chemistry in this country was born 

of the war and is at the best a 

delicate infant that will, for a long 

time to come, have to be expertly 

bottle fed and above all kept away from the 
withering glance of the German chemist, 
would do well to talk to Dr. William Henry 
Nichols. He may tell you that he is the head 


of the largest chemical company in the world— 
a company that bulks as large in chemistry as 
the United States Steel Corporation does in 
steel, or the General Motors Company in auto- 
motives, or the Standard Oils in oil, and which, 
like them, is reaching out into every part of 
the globe. He will tell you that there are more 
than fifteen thousand chemists in this country, 
that they have been right along doing work 
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that is second to none, that they are going to 
do better work, and both that America to-day 
is the leader in the chemical industries, and 
that it will be Americans working in Amer- 
ica who will in the future chart the great black 
spaces on the map of chemistry. American 
chemists, either in industry or pure research, 
do not have to compare themselves with the 
Germans; they have passed that and are 
comparing themselves with a far-off ideal. 

I say talk to Doctor Nichols not because he 
can tell you more than a dozen or twenty 
other men could, but because he may be 
considered the father of chemistry here as an 
industry, and because he, at a young sixty- 
nine, has just made ready, in the formation of 
the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation— 
an amalgamation of five great and wealthy 
companies, with assets around $300,000,000— 
a concern that not only makes the United 
States wholly self-contained as to all chemistry 
affairs of the present and of the future, but also 
hopes to provide a finer research laboratory 
than now exists anywhere. 

When the chemists gathered to pool their 
knowledge for war, the names meant nothing 
to the public, for chemistry had meant nothing 
except when something anathematized as a 
“chemical” turned up in food. On the whole 
the man in the street did not think much 
at all about chemistry before the war; then he 
thought of it only as making poison gas or 
dyes. And since America had made no poison 
gas and only a few dyes, it was concluded that 
we had no chemical industry. Now we can 
make uncommonly poisonous gas and uncom- 
monly good dyes—so “the war gave birth to 
American chemistry.” 

The Alice-in-Wonderland stuff is dropping 
out of chemistry with the increase in knowl- 
edge. The modern chemical method is first 
to find out what is needed, then to study 
the properties of various substances until all the 
factors needed are present and then combine 
these elements into a whole in much the same 
way that a mason builds a house. The build- 
Ing process is known as synthesis. It is the 
Scientific way as opposed to the unscientific; 
and the chemists say that once they know all 
of the chemical reactions in the world and the 
properties of all kinds of matter they can make 
anything. For instance, synthetic dyes have 
almost entirely displaced the vegetable dyes; 
natural scents are usually combined with 
artificial scents; and flavoring extracts can, in a 
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large part, be about as well made synthetically 
as drawn from nature, excepting that the palate 
likes certain imperfections of nature that are 
not in chemistry. These are only the common 
instances and are relatively unimportant. 


OMNIPRESENCE OF THE CHEMIST 


NOTHER reason that the chemist does 
not stand forth in the public eye is that 
so much of what he does appears without a 
chemical label. The automobile in its every 
phase—metal work, fuel, tires, and covering— 
does not impress one as being a chemical 
product. But it is. Without the special steel, 
designed by chemists, the cars would be too 
heavy and unwieldly for general use; without 
chemistry applied to refining and to the con- 
struction of the engine, we should have neither 
proper gasolene nor combustion; without chem- 
ical discovery we could not have had rubber 
tires—raw rubber is of little use—and without 
cellulose we should not have inexpensive seat 
coverings or tops. Our bread is a chemical 
mixture—a mixture of various kinds of wheat 
in proper proportions. During the. war we 
complained that the bread was being doctored 
when, instead, it was not being doctored enough 
—all of the kinds of wheat were not available. 
Yet if any one advertised “bread made by 
chemists” the public would detect a “queer, 
chemical” taste. The chemist has had to con- 
ceal himself. 

What the war did was to put our chemists 
out into the open and let them get a look 
at themselves. They had been playing 
a good game but did not know it until 
they got up against a team with a reputation. 
Our chemists did not know they were chemists 
until they played against Germany! 

The American chemical industry gained 
money during the war, and it is now on a 
broader basis than before, but for years we had 
been making practically everything that it was 
cheaper to make than toimport. Our chemists 
had done a big job and had done it well. Todo 
more they needed more money rather than 
more brains. The war gave them the money. 

We are now making dyes and allied products 
which we did not make before the war. It 
simply did not previously pay to put 
enough money into American dye-making to 
carry it past the point of German competi- 
tion. If it had, we should have given dyes 
attention just as, through the General Chem- 
ical Company, we gave sulphuric acid attention 
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and evolved a method of making it so far 
in advance of anything done elsewhere that 
Germany took and used it for her own war 
production. 

Chemistry never stands still. A man 
does not get a formula and, patent medi- 
cine fashion, start a company on it. Dr. 
Nichols told me that the General Chemical 
Company had scrapped its entire plant 
within twenty years—so great had been the ad- 
vance in method. 

Because the chemical industry is not static 
but infinitely progressive, it never can be 
managed like any ordinary industry where 
research is merely an aid. In_ industrial 
chemistry research comes first—the activity 
in the counting house is a result of activity in 
the laboratory. And therefore we find the 
men who head the big units are unlike other 
men in business. 

Take William Henry Nichols. He is un- 
like any other financier or business man in 
this country; also he is unlike any other 
scientist. On the business side he is a director 
in several banks and finance companies, a 
director in a number of copper-mining com- 
panies and a steel company, is chairman of the 
board of the General Chemical Company, and 


the head of the newly formed Allied Chemical 


and Dye Corporation. But, on the other hand, 
he is a chemist and metallurgist of world-wide 
reputation, the discoverer of many new pro- 
cesses and has had much to do with the 
production of the pure copper without which 
we could not have had the present development 
of the telegraph, the telephone, and the whole 
vast electrical industry. He is a member of 
most of the great scientific societies of the 
world, has been president of the American 
Chemical Society and succeeded Sir William 
Ramsay as president of the International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry. He has most 
of the collegiate honorary degrees extant. 


A FORMULA FOR MAKING THINGS PAY 


E- HAVE never had a man quite like 

that; we have had financiers who knew 
something of science, and scientists who knew 
a little about finance. But never a man who 
was in the first class in both branches—who 
could equally lead a board of directors or 
a committee on research. But to think of 
Dr. Nichols—and one must think of him 
because the American industrial chemistry to- 
day is built around him—as a money bag or a 
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manipulator of money bags would be getting 
him quite out of perspective. He is well-to-do 
and knows his way about in the organization 
of remunerative corporations because he is so 
keen and unselfish a scientist that he knows he 
cannot pursue his own research or retain others 
for intensive and often abstract research with- 
out making it pay for itself. He does not 
think that a scientific man is, of necessity, an 
ill-paid man. The formula for making things 
pay that he gave to me is very simple. He said: 
“TI have always held that if one discovers 
a way to make an absolutely pure product 
and then applies engineering skill to the 
commercial. production and keeps right on 
trying to improve processes, the financial return 
will be in the nature of an inevitable reaction 
that does not have to be bothered about.” 
That is exactly the reaction which took place 
in his little Brooklyn laboratory years where he 
started. He was trying to make a strong and 
pure sulphuric acid—a better acid than was then 
turned out. The oil men found that the Nichols 
acid produced white oil; all other acids made yel- 
low oil. From then, his business was a financial 
success, for the oil companies bought heavily. 
He formed the Nichols Chemical Company. 


FORMATION OF THE GENERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


E WANTED to extend chemical research 

more broadly than his funds permitted. 
He thought that there were too many little 
plants—they would work better if joined to- 
gether. So, in 1899, he induced a dozen small 
concerns making heavy acids to join together 
into one company. The total invested capital 
was slightly more than $15,000,000. No 
promoter or banking institution had any part 
in the formation of the company and no com- 
missions were paid to any one. These com- 
panies, scattered all over the country, came 
together in the General Chemical Company in 
1899. They joined in order to get a better 
distribution for their products and in order 
to concentrate in a larger research department 
than any one of them could afford. In the 
beginning the company made heavy acids— 
that is, sulphuric and. nitric—and that is still 
its chief product, but it has branched into a 
considerable number of other fields and it 
has been continuously, although never eX- 
travagantly, successful. It now has seventeen 
manufacturing plants in the United States and 
two in Canada. It owns mines in Virginia 
and Ontario, and supports ten stations in the 
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United States and Canada. It has its own 
railway tank cars both in the United States and 
Canada, operates a lighterage company in New 
York, and because it uses great amounts of 
earthenware Vessels and steel castings, it owns 
and operates a good-sized pottery plant and a 
complete foundry. 

The methods of this company are generally 
held to be the most advanced in the world in 
the making of its particular products. It 
makes chemicals the way Ford makes auto- 
biles—that is, with an absolute minimum of 
manual handling, and considered alone, theGen- 
eral Chemical Company is as great an exponent 
of industrial chemistry as anywhere exists. 

In the meantime another man who was not 
a chemist, was going forward in another 
line. His name is William Hamlin Childs, now 
a young man of sixty-four. He is essentially a 
salesman and his great contribution is in direct- 
ing the development of a nuisance into a great 
industry. He started his sales career as a 
newsboy in Hartford, Conn. He advanced 
to a position behind a dry-goods counter, and 
then took to the road, selling dress goods. He 
evidenced an ability to understand the relation 
of advertising to sales. He went with his 
father and brother for a while into the grain 
business in Manchester, N. H., and put the 
name “Childs” in such big letters on the side 
of the warehouse that travelers became con- 
fused and took it for the name of the town. 
Then he tried his hand with a soap manu- 
facturer with the result that we have “Bon 
Ami.” He was tending toward the chemical 
utilization of products. Next he went into 
the Mica Roofing Company which had been 
established in Brooklyn by his cousin W. H. H. 
Childs. They used tar as a base for roofing. 
Thus he got into tar. 


WHAT COAL TAR HAS DONE 


AR was then a by-product of the manu- 

facture of coal gas and generally considered 
as an infernal nuisance. It polluted every- 
thing it touched. Several companies event- 
ually found they could use it in slag roofing, 
notably companies begun by Maj. Samuel 
E. Barrett in Chicago and the Warren brothers 
m Cincinnati, Buffalo, and Philadelphia. The 
Warren interests became connected with 
Michael Ehret in Philadelphia and the out- 
growth was the Warren-Ehret Company. 
Gradually the companies came together in the 
Barrett Company of which William Hamlin 





Childs is the president and Eversley Childs, his 
cousin, the chairman of the board. This com- 
pany, now makes all kinds of roofing, Tarvia for 
roads, creosote oil for wood preservation, a 
number of paints, benzol, toluol, phenol, and so 
forth, for dye-makers, ammonia, and several 
of the organic acids such as carbolic—the list 
of their products would fill a page, and all of 
them start from coal tar. They do not appear as 
chemists—one mostly hears of them through 
everyday products such as roofing materials, 
Congoleum for floors, or material for roads, but 
they are more highly developed than any other 
company anywhere in the utilization of tar and 
have assets of more than twenty million dollars. 
They have done more things with coal tar than 
any one ever suspected could be done. 


SODA ASH PRODUCTS 


THER great companies had been growing 

up in other fields. ‘The Solvay Process 
Company in 1881 acquired the American 
rights to the patents of the Messrs. Solvay, 
Belgians, who had originated the apparatus 
which permitted them to perfect the man- 
ufacture of soda ash by the reaction of am- 
monium bicarbonate on salt brine. William 
B. Cogswell and Rowland Hazard were the 
founders. They located their first works near 
Syracuse, New York, turning out thirty tons 
of soda ash a day. Now they have plants at 
Syracuse, Detroit, Mich.,- and Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and fairly well cover the field of alkali. 
Soda ash is essential in glass-making because 
it is the cheapest source for sodium—the 
alkali metal. Caustic soda goes into the mak- 
ing of soap, into mercerizing, into cleaning 
fluids, and the alkalis generally are as necessary 
as the acids in the manufacture of chemi- 
cal products. The Semet-Solvay Company 
branched out as an affiliated company and went 
into mining and the manufacture of coke in 
by-product coke ovens and the recovery of the 
by-products of the distillation of coal tar, 
benzene, and toluene which are the start of the 
manufacture of many colors and of many ex- 
plosives. The city gas companies changed 
their methods of making illuminating gas, so 
they no longer gave tar as a by-product. The 
Barrett Company began to buy tar from 
Semet-Solvay. They bought their heavy acid 
from the General Chemical Company and their 
alkalis from the Solvay Process Company. 
All of the companies bought from each other; 
and their relations, because they were sup- 
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’ plementary instead of competing, became very 

close. Apacs band 4 

Then the Germans gave these companies 
the idea of consolidating; they suggested it ina 
very indirect fashion. The German chemists 
were giving Dr. Nichols a dinner in Lud- 
wigshafen, and he happened to ask why it was 
that: Americans did not make aniline oil. 


The German reply was decisive: 


’“Your coal is not of the right- quality. 


American coal is not suitable for the distilla- 
tion of oil.’’ 

Dr. Nichols accepted the statement at its 
face: Then he got to thinking. Here is 
how he puts it: 

“Just like the little boy who never thought 
of shoving beans up his nose until someone told 
him not to do it, I had never thought of mak- 
ing aniline oil until they told me that I could 
not do it.” 


OUTDOING THE GERMANS 


EACHING home he hada meeting with Mr. 

H. H.S. Handy of the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany and Mr. Childs of the Barrett Company. 
They agreed to put up between them $100,000 
in a company to be called the Benzol Products 
Company to make aniline oil. The Barrett 
Company had tried it twenty years before 
and had been driven out of business by the 
Germans. The new company began in 1911. 
Within forty-eight hours the price of aniline oil 
dropped out of sight. Let Mr. Childs tell 
the story: 

“By July, 1914, we had succeeded in making 
as good aniline oil as was anywhere to be had. 
We proved that we had the skill. But the 
Germans had forced us to sell at less than the 
cost of production. We had used up nearly 
all the original capital. We met to decide on 
winding up; we found that we could keep on 
without additional money until the first of the 
year. Then we would dissolve. 

“Within thirty days the great war’ had 
begun and this company was the only source 
of aniline oil in this country. On January first 
instead of dissolving we appropriated one 
million dollars for building extension!” 

It put up a big plant at Marcus Hook ad- 
joining the Delaware plant of the General 
Chemical Company and was soon able to 
supply the entire need of the country in aniline 
oil and salts. Then the American color- 
makers who had been languishing came for- 


ward. Of these Schoellkopf and Beckers _ 
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were the largest and they combined with the 
Benzol Company to form the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, which now does about 
60 per cent. of the color business of the country 
and exports more dyes than this country im- 
ported of German dyes before the war. 


REORGANIZING AMERICAN CHEMISTRY 


HE war had demonstrated the necessity 
‘for a well-rounded chemical industry. 
Our industry had. not been well-rounded. It 
had not had occasion to be. The chemists 
were stirring and they determined that hence- 
forth this country would be self-contained in 
chemistry and thus the big company formed 
not merely as a great unit that could fight, if 
necessary, with any one, but as a measure 
of defence in case of war. It is both a scientific 
and patriotic undertaking. To quote Doctor 
Nichols: 
~ “We must be prepared against any emer- 
gency of the future and we must be able to 
utilize what we have at hand. That, we shall 
now beable todo. America must, as of course, 
be the country of chemistry in thefuture. We 
have here the natural resources and we have 
the men. We have been getting and we shall 
continue to get the results. 

“We shall have the finest research laboratory 
in the world. That will take us far. We have 
all about us the nitrogen of the air and from 
the air we can extract it. 

“We have the nitrogen problem to solve. 
We have thousands of others. We must know 
fundamental laws—the truth, the higher truth.” 

The reason behind the formation of this great 
consolidation is thus non-commercial. It is 
organized to do things and incidentally to 
make money in the doing of them—as all the 
constituent members have. So now the five— 
that is, the General Chemical Company, 
supplying acids, the Solvay Process Company, 
making alkalies, the Semet-Solvay Company, 
with coke and its by-products, the Barrett 
Company, with coal tar products, and the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company manu- 
facturing dyestuffs—have met in the largest 
chemical company in the world. It is to be 
noted that this company is in no sense a war 
product, with the single exception of its dye 
section. The real strength of the company ex- 
isted before the war. 

That is the big story in American industrial 
chemistry. It is by no means the whole story. 
The whole story would take a book to tell. 
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FRANCE’S COLONIAL EMPIRE 


The Improving Conditions that Affect More Than Fifty Million Inhabitants 


in France’s Colonies. 


A Tremendous Source of Raw Materials. 


How Trade 


Between the Colonies and Foreign Countries can Stabilize French Exchange. 
BY ANDRE TARDIEU 


HE Third Republic, the fiftieth an- 

niversary of which was celebrated 

by France on November ith, 

last, is not only the form of govern- 

ment that has lasted the longest 
in the last century. It is not only the form 
of government that has restored Alsace and 
Lorraine to our country. It is also the form of 
government that has constituted the greater 
part of a colonial empire ranking but the 
second in importance in the world. Republican 
France is now, after Great Britain, the chief 
colonizing country. For this fact she is in- 
debted to the Republic. 

In 1871, the area of our colonial possessions 
was, in round figures, 696,000 square kilometres 
comprising 6,449,000 inhabitants. In 1914, 
these figures had increased to 9,000,000 square 
kilometres and 50,000,000 inhabitants, _re- 
spectively. In 1920, their area is 10,000,000 
Square kilometres, and their population 
56,000,000 inhabitants. This area, therefore, 
represents more than eighteen times that of 
France,'which is 536,000 square kilometres. As 
regards population, it is 50 per cent. more than 
that of themother country. An immenseempire, 
With prodigious resources, which, albeit inper- 


fectly exploited, did last year a general trade to 
the amount of over 3% billion francs; an incom- 
parable source of wealth and power, whereof 
the material and moral.management is, under 
the circumstances prevailing in the world, one 
of the essential objects of French activity. 

For the sake of rendering clearer the present 
account of such activity and its lines of con- 
duct, | have summed up in the table on page 356 
the elements of the French Colonial Empire, 
according to great historic periods. The figures 
given for the area, population, and; general 
trade, refer to its present state. 

France has been colonizing ever since the 
Seventeenth Century. She first colonized more 
by instinct than reason, prompted, often 
without any methodical plan, by the need of 
expansion experienced by all strong races. 
Her geographical position predestined her to 
do so. Bounded on three sides by the sea, 
which tempted the spirit of enterprise of 
her sailors, she carried across the seas her 
spirit of adventure and discovery. Some of 
her statesmen conceived the broad outlines 
of such a policy—Colbert, Richelieu, Dupleix, 
Jules Ferry. More often, however, our colonial 
history, which is resplendent with magnificent 
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The largest city in French Colonial Africa. 
months, and is an important trading point and railroad centre. 


exploits, has developed fitfully. Moreover, 
during the course of centuries, the menace of 
Germany has always compelled us to turn our 
attention to the Rhine, and our action in far 
countries has suffered accordingly. The colon- 


ial policy of France, 
sometimes popular, 
sometimes unpopular 
—the expression, in 
times of victory, of a 
feeling of joyfulness, 
and in times of defeat, 
of a wish for restora- 
tion—only assumed 
the nature of a fixed 
principle fifty years 
ago. The old mon- 
archy had effected ad- 
mirable conquests, of 
which India and Can- 
ada were the gems; it 
did not contrive to 
hold them and _ lost 
them at the same time 


TUNIS 








FRENCH 
COLONIES 


AREA 
(Sg. Kms.) 


POPULA- 
TION 


(MILLIons 


OF 
FRANCS) 





lution of 1789 
Prior to the Third 
Republic (1789- 
i) 
Of the Third Repub- 
lic (1871-1919) 
Secured by the 
Treaty of Ver- 
sailles (1919) 


GRAN D TOTAL: 


Prior to the Revo-| . 


97,861 


598,452 


8,355,000 


760,000 


875,000 


5»5 74,000 


43,550,000 


6,000,000 | - 








0,811,313 
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Tunis is a winter resort for many who dislike the rigors of Europe’s winter 
The ruins of ancient Carthage are but a few miles distant 


as it was subjected in Europe to the law of 
Frederick 11 of Prussia. 
ment of the Nineteenth Century—Restoration, 
Monarchy of July, Second Empire—inherited a 
mutilated patrimony and enriched it but little; 


The forms of govern- 


there is just one ex- 
ception, however— 
that splendid Algeria, 
which has become an 
integral part of France, 
and the honor of hav- 
ing foreseen whose 
future is still due to 
the Government of , 
Louis-Philippe. 

It was destined that 
the Third Republic, 
constituted in the 
midst of a period of de- 
feat, should add more 
than 9 million square 
kilometres and nearly 
50,000,000 souls to 
this domain. At the 
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outset, it was the develop- 
ment of her surviving vital- 
ity that was sought by 
France in colonial action. 
The general idea, which 
nowadays animates the 
whole enterprise, soon took 
shape. After the mutila- 
tion suffered in 1871, it be- 
hooved France to reassume 
in the world at large the 
position of vanguard which 
her isolation precluded her 
from regaining in Europe; 
the consciousness of this sit- 
uation imparted the initial 
impulse. Colonial expan- 
sion, however, while offering 
fruitful employment for re- 
viving energy, responded 
also to the exigencies of a 
future wherein economic 
problems were of paramount 
importance. Did Ferry 
himself—the immortal apos- 
tle of this crusade—entirely 
foresee the result? | think 
not. Of course, everyone 
realized that North Africa 
was the necessary adjunct 
of Mediterranean France, 
and that, for the very wel- 
fare of the native popula- 
tions, the power that held 
Algeria should likewise con- 
trol Tunis and Morocco. 
As regards the rest, however 
—in West Africa, Equatorial 
Africa, Djibouti, Madagas- 
car, and Indo-China—men 
were influenced by circum- 
stances; individual initia- 
tive, by dint of actions and reactions, as- 
sembled the pieces of that powerful empire, 
whose precise value and future were realized 
by but few Frenchmen even just prior to the 
war—that period of conquest, but of a truly 
French conquest wherein the effect of force was 
always prompted or confirmed by pacific 
political and commercial reasons; a conquest 
which, in half a century, has not cost us the 
lives of 20,000 men; a civilizing conquest op- 
posed in every respect to the savage oppression 
a by Germany in countries under her 
tule. 




















THE LARGEST CITY IN 


Tunis is probably more ancient than Carthage, of which it was a dependency. 
The European quarter has street cars, electric lights, and other modern conveni- 
ences, but little has been done to modernize the native city 
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FRENCH AFRICA 


The recent war revealed to France her 
Colonies. This statement may seem para- 
doxical, when it is remembered that the greater 
part of our Colonial Empire existed prior to the 
war. It nevertheless expresses an undeniable 
fact of both a moral and material order—of a 
moral order, since it was the war which caused 
France to appreciate the powerful ties by which 
her subjects and protégés were bound to her— 
of a material order, since it was the war which 
made her understand that at times of national 
crisis, the mother-country cannot dispense with 
the help of her colonies. If, during the war, 
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IN THE CITY OF KAIRAWAN 


A point on the railroad south of Tunis. Some of the finest examples of Saracenic art in Tunisia are to be found in this 
town. The mosques here are open to Christians, Kairawan being the only town in Tunisia where that permission is 
& granted 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD IN BISKRA 


This town is about a hundred and fifty miles south of Constantine with which it is connected by rail. 
It is in the Sahara Desert, and is scattered through an oasis about three miles long and a mile wide 


such absolute solidarity showed itself to be 
possible and lasting, it was because France, 
even before the war, by dint of a straightfor- 
ward and liberal policy, had contrived to in- 
spire her colonies and protectorates with respect 
and fidelity. The characteristics of what | 
shall call our colonial spirit were nevertheless 
evinced during the ordeal known as the war. 

In the first year of the war 107,000 soldiers, 
natives of our Empire overseas, were serving 
our colors. Between 1914 and 1918, that 
Empire freely and spontaneously afforded us 
two million men, of whom 700,000 were fight- 
ing men. Of these 700,000 fighting men, 
250,000 fell on our battle-fields. The other 
1,300,000 colonials furnished our war factories, 
‘ports, and means of transportation the labor 
Without which the war would not have been 
won. At the same time, the material resources 
represented by our colonies, have ensured the 
existence of the nation to a considerable extent. 
In 1913, they furnished only one tenth of our 
total imports. From the first to the last day 


of the war, they sent us cereals, oils, greases, 
Meats, timber, and metals to the amount of 
two million tons. 


France then realized what 





her African and Asiatic empires represented to 
her. -She realized that, of the eight billion 
francs to which her imports amounted prior 
to 1914, at least one half might be supplied by 
those producing countries where her own flag 
was waving. At the same time as the pre- 
viously unsuspected possession of certain senti- 
ments in common was being realized on the 
battle-fields, daily experience behind the front 
revealed to France a natural, indispensable, 
and inexhaustible source of supplies in her 
colonies. | have twice used the word “revela- 
tion.”’ Strictly speaking, I.should say that the 
new situation has been created by the gradual 
accumulation of circumstances. The majority 
of the French people regarded their colonial 
empire before the war as a sort of luxury, the 
international use of which made it incumbent 
on the great powers to defray the correspond- 
ing expense. Since the war everybody has 
realized that this luxury was their daily bread; 
the colonial policy of France has entered upon 
a new phase. 

The fundamental basis of this policy is the 
continuation and development of the civilizing 
action, which has created the moral ties, of 
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THE ANKARANA RIVER, 
MADAGASCAR 
This great island, the third 
largest in the world, lies to 
the east of Portuguese East 
Africa. Its capital, An- 
tananarivo, is a city of 
69,000 inhabitants 


which such striking proof has been afforded us 
by the war. It is what one of the colonial gover- 
nors once referred to as the characteristic of 
French genius, that-is to say, the bringing to- 
gether of the men and the amalgamation of 


interests. When France colonizes, she does 
not enslave, but emancipates. Her aim is to 
associate with her efforts those over whom 
her power and protection are simultaneously 
exercised. She progressively calls upon them 
to take part in the conduct of their affairs— 
to share with her both the responsibilities and 
profits connected therewith. She devotes her- 
self to exalting their consciences to the realiza- 
tion of the obligations which, in their turn, 
they contract toward her for the defence and 
development of a joint patrimony. This 


voluntary codperation of 
populations cannot be pro- 
duced by force; it is what 
we call the native policy— 
a system of government 
based on three essential 
principles: assistance, edu- 
cation, and justice. 
Medical assistance, even 
before the war, was organ- 
ized in all our colonies and 
protectorates. It is the 
duty of the stronger toward 
the weaker, of the more en- 
lightened toward the more 
ignorant. It redounds at 
the same time to the inter- 
ests of the colonists them- 
selves, because every colon- 
ial enterprise is first a ques- 
tion of labor, and the labor 
problem is inseparably con- 
nected with that of preserv- 
ing the race. Contending 
with diseases, epidemic and 
endemic, which claim thou- 
sands of victims every year; 
developing general hygienic 
conditions; decreasing in- 
fantile mortality whose rav- 
ages, in all primitive coun- 
tries, are incalculable—such 
is our initial effort in all our 
colonies, and | will at once 
quote one result, by way of 
example. In Indo-China, 
thanks to the measures 
adopted by the French Au- 
thorities, infantile mortality has been reduced 
from 60 per cent. to 18 per cent. in less than 
ten years. 

Our second instrument of native policy is 
education. To educate the natives, means not 
only attaching them to France by the stimulus 
imparted to their hazy minds; it also means 
showing them the way to an improved state 
of civilization and moral living. At the same 
time, it is the only way—particularly for a 
country with a low birth-rate like France—to 
prepare cultivators, artisans, foremen, and 
economic or administrative collaborators, ne- 
cessary for the development of new territories 
destined for colonization. The educated na- 
tive has at his disposal certain elements of 
comfort which his former ignorance precluded 
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THE MARKET PLACE IN A DESERT: VILLAGE 


The French have made no attempt to influence unduly the natives of their colonies, 
but the railroads inevitably bring many of the improvements of outside civilization 


him from securing. The educated native, 
thanks. to the spirit of thrift and preservation 
which he naturally acquires, becomes associated 
with the conduct of the colony and prepares 
the formation of these local advisory-councils, 
which France has instituted everywhere for 
the greater benefit of the interests of the general 
communities under her direction. 

Lastly, to strengthen the edifice whose 
foundations have been laid in this manner, 
there is a third factor: the organization of 
justice. Seven years ago, | was well acquainted 
with one of our protectorates—Morocco. | 
invariably noticed everywhere that the ap- 
plication of untrammelled and undeviating 
justice is the essential basis of French author- 
ity. By the strict and straightforward dis- 
pensation of justice, the colonizing people 
command the respect of the people colonized. 
By justice, spontaneous propaganda is con- 
ducted in favor of the former, even in localities 
in which political authority still remains un- 
exercised. By justice, which assures the na- 
tives—who are almost always overwrought 


victims of former tyranny— the free and peace- 
ful enjoyment of what belongs to them, France 
inculcates in them a sense of social discipline; 
she accustoms them to working more and better 
by guaranteeing them the ownership of the 
fruits of their labors; she makes them the will- 
ing defenders of a sovereignty which they be- 
come accustomed to esteem in like measure as 
the material and moral benefits which they de- 
rive therefrom. 

This native policy has been methodically 
practised by France for more than twenty years 
in all countries subject to her direct or indirect 
authority. She has organized thousands of 
dispensaries and thousands of schools every- 
where. She has striven to cause the decisions 
of impartial judges to be respected everywhere. 
It was thanks to this method, only a short 
while ago, that General Gouraud succeeded 
in pacifying an agitated district in Syria within 
a few weeks. It is according to this same 
method that the bringing together of men and 
the amalgamation of interests, to which | 
referred, are being effected throughout the 
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French Colonial Empire. Since the war, this 
policy is not only the logical outcome of a just 
idea; it is based upon the actual nature of 
things themselves; it is both in hearts and 
minds. | have given it the first place-in the 
present article, because it is the very axis of 
our relations with the fifty-six million natives, 
who, be they subjects or protégés, are under the 
sovereignty of France in both hemispheres and 
are entrusted to her 
care. 

This moral prob- 
lem is of capital im- 
portance. Side by 
side with this moral 
problem, however, 
there is the material 
problem. The colo- 
nies, when first estab- 
lished, proved expen- 
sive. What return 
are they capable of 
yielding? What as- 











sistance are they ca- 
pable of affording to 
a country which has 
come through the war 
with 1,364,000 men 
killed (of whom 57 
percent. were soldiers 


under thirty-two 
years. of age) and 
with a billamounting 
to 400 billion francs 
for expenses and 
damages; to a coun- 
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it will soon be a reservoir of cotton. In 
Equatorial Africa, we have immense wealth in 
the form of forests, India rubber and copper; 
in Madagascar, cattle breeding, the production 
of canned goods, huge quantities of live stock, 
minerals, and graphite; in Indo-China, rice, 
silk, cotton, timber, copper, zinc, coal, and 
India rubber; in New Caledonia, nickel. In 
short, there are infinite possibilities everywhere, 
whose realization has 

= hitherto only been 

delayed owing tolack 
of equipment and in- 
sufficient means of 
transportation. 
What should and can 
we do to hasten its 
realization? In other 
words, and to repeat 
the actual wording of 
the question, which 
the WorLp’s Work 
has requested me to 
answer: What ought 
to be the colonial 
policy of France and 
what is it from a 
material standpoint? 
The answer to this 
question, in principle, 
issimple. The avail- 
able resources of the 
colonies must be uti- 
lized to the utmost 
extent for the life of 
the mother-country. 
] have given above 








try whose victory, 
however glorious it 
may be, leaves it in 
debt and bereft, ow- 
ing to thedestruction 
of property by the Germans, of 25 per cent. of its 
means of production? The wealth represented 
by our colonies is denied by nobody. | lack 


sufficient space to give a detailed inventory: 


of it here, and will therefore confine myself to 
indicating briefly the principal items of this 
inventory. North Africa, where large amounts 
of American capital are already invested, was 
the granary of Rome; in view of its cereals, 
forests, wines, phosphates, and iron ores, that 
country has before it a future whereof its pre- 
sent prosperity conveys but a faint idea. West 
Africa is, even at the present time, a veritable 
reservoir of fatty substances, cattle and timber; 


A MOHAMMEDAN AT PRAYER 


Many of the inhabitants of the French African colonies are 
Mohammedan and look to Mecca as their religious centre 


a very rough descrip- 
tion of these re- 
sources. | may add 
that, even at the pres- 
ent time, and in their imperfectly developed 
state, these resources are greater than the use we 
make of them. Regarding foodstuffs, our colo- 
nies, after providing for their own requirements, 
can export 4,000,000 tons yearly; regarding 
fatty substances, 500,000 tons; regarding 
industrial products, India rubber, cotton, hides, 
tanbarks, and textiles, 60,000 tons; regarding 
mining products, 1,500,000 tons; regarding 
forest products, any quantity required. The to- 
tal tonnage of immediately available merchan- 
dise therefore amounts to more than 6 million 
tons. Now, last year, only 800,000 tons were 
Shipped to France, and the balance of our im- 
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FRANCE’S AFRICAN EMPIRE 
Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco are France’s most valuable African possessions, but Equatorial Africa, also, has tremendous pos- 
sibilities that are slowly materializing. The great size of the French African possessions can be realized when atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the distance from Tangier to Tunis is about the same as from Chicago to New York 
+ 












ports came from foreign countries, to the great 
detriment of our rate of exchange. The prob- 
lem, for the time being, therefore, consists of 
diverting the stream of purchases effected by 
France from foreign countries in the direction 
of her colonies. When this problem has once 
been solved, another will arise, namely, the 
development of colonial production, which, 
in the opinion of experts, can be doubled, tre- 
bled, or even quadrupled by suitable means in 
a few years. 

However, an objection here presents itself 
to which | should like to reply—a_ twofold 
objection which is defined as follows: in the 
first place, is the mother-country capable of 
absorbing the entire colonial production, partic- 
ularly if that production is trebled? In the 
second place; if she did absorb it, would it not 
redound to the detriment of existing com- 
mercial traffic, whose sudden stoppage might 
have serious consequences? These two ques- 
tions can be readily answered, or rather, the 
answers thereto will be found in the well-known 
principle of the “economic triangle”’ of which 
Lord Milner was the originator. No, indeed, 


France will not be in a position to absorb the 
whole of her colonial production for her own 
use, particularly when that production reaches 
the amount which it can and must attain. 
However, it is neither necessary nor desirable 
that she should absorb it. Such absorption, 
as a matter of fact, would bring us back to the 
old “colonial treaty’”’ theory, which has in- 
variably resulted in the failure or revolt of the 
colonies. To revert thereto is out of the 
question. The truth of the matter is that, 
after the needs of the mother-country have been 
met, it is desirable that the products of her 
colonies should be exported to all markets 
throughout the world and, preferably, to those 
in which the mother-country is accustomed to 
effect purchases. Indeed, as in the case of 
certain products, if France continues to be 
dependent upon certain foreign countries, is 
there any necessity to emphasize the interest 
that she has in her colonies becoming exporters 
to the same markets, and thus procuring for her 
the funds which the present crisis in rates of 
exchange makes it so difficult to find? 

Let us take, by way of example, the relations 
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A NATIVE SULTAN ATTENDED BY HIS CABINET 


In the huge possessions held by the French in Africa there are hundreds of native 
The native chieftains are allowed to maintain their positions but are under 


types. 
the supervision of the French 


between France and the United States. In 
1914, we effected purchases in America to the 
amount of more than 7 billion francs. Now we 
are unable to sell to the United States either 
our cereais (we are buying quantities from 
them) or our wines, since the “Prohibition 
Law” came into force, or our iron (they have 
more than we possess ourselves.) As for our 
manufactured goods, our sales in the United 
States before the war amounted to 480 mil- 
lions, but our own purchases from that country 
amounted to 890 millions; consequently, there 
is nothing to be done, by means of our own 
resources, with the object of procuring funds 
for payment; we are therefore under the ne- 
cessity of continuing the purchases of dollars 
which are so detrimental to our own rate of 


exchange. On the other 
hand, if our colonies, as is 
possible, sell to the United 
States certain commodities 
needed by the latter (sugar, 
tea, cocoa, vegetable oils, 
and silks, all of which be- 
fore the war were imported 
by the United States to the 
amount of more than two 
billion francs), then our col- 
onies will be able to cover 
the value of the purchases 
made by France by that of 
their own shipments to 
America, and France in her 
turn will discharge her debt 
to the colonies by selling 
them such manufactured 
goods as they are obliged to 
import. In short, the de- 
velopment of the colonial 
production will not only 


have the result of establish- 
ing, for the benefit of the 
mother country, direct 
sources of supply which will 
make her independent of the 
prevailing onerous rates of 


exchange, but it will afford 
her, in addition, a reserve of 
available funds for effecting 
payments abroad. Thus 
conceived, there is nothing 
about this development cal- 
culated to cause alarm. It 
simply remains to be organ- 
ized and put in operation. 
With this object, a general programme has 
been prepared by the Minister for the Colonies, 
M. Henry Simon, under the Ministry of M. 
Clemenceau. This programme has been taken 
up and completed by the present Minister, M. 
Albert Sarraut, whose personal value is en- 
hanced by the fact of his having governed 
our great colony of Indo-China for seven 
years and, in popular parlance, “put his 
shoulder to the wheel.” The plan of MM. 
Simon and Sarraut certainly does not cover 
our requirements in the way of colonial equip- 
ment by a long way; but it possesses the merit 
of departing from that too long employed 
system of slight efforts and small credits inter- 
minably spread over a long term of years, in 
addition to the merit of applying to certain 
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THE VILLAGE OF NGILA, CAMEROONS 
This territory, formerly German and called Kamerun, has been French 


only since the war. 


tasks adequate means to ensure their prompt 
completion. M. Albert Sarraut said to me 
recently: “We are making a determined start 
according to industrial methods. Our files are 
no longer distinguished from each other by 
geographical names, as they formerly were, 
Africa, Asia, Oceania—but by the names of 
certain commodities, such as cereals, cotton, 
and fatty substances.” In other terms, our 
Colonial Empire is divided into a certain num- 
ber of compartments, centres of production, 
natural deposits of wealth, and, that done, 
works of four different kinds are prescribed for 
their preliminary development. The first 
series comprises railroads from the coast to the 
centres of production; the second, the fitting- 
up and equipment of ports; the third, the build- 
ing of the colonial fleet which we lack; the 
fourth (which can only prove useful after the 
other three), the improvement, by irrigation, 
mechanical cultivation, and scientific processes, 
of the centres of production themselves—the 
whole being developed, of course, along the 
lines of the native policy scheme, which | have 
defined above: assistance, hygiene, education, 
justice. 


It is located in Equatorial Africa north of the Congo 


Means of communication are generally very 
behindhand in French colonies. North Africa 
and Algeria, with 3,300 kilometres of railroads, 
and Tunis with 2,000, are the best off. Equa- 
torial Africa has no railroads at all. Indo- 
China, with its 16 million inhabitants, possesses 
only 2,000 kilometres, while her neighbor, 
Siam, with 8 million inhabitants, has 2,200 
kilometres. The principal lines proposed for 
North Africa are a main transverse line from 
Tunis to Casablanca; different lines required 
in connection with mining and agricultural 
work and the construction of the Moroccan 
railway system; in West Africa, the comple- 
tion of the Thies-Kayes line, which will ensure 
communication with the Sudan, the reénforce- 
ment of the main line from Dakar to Saint 
Louis, the completion of the lines of penetra- 
tion running into the interior of Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, Togo, and Dahomey; lastly, the 
construction of a transverse line linking up the 
termini of these lines and passing through the 
cotton-producing district of the Niger 
about 3,000 kilometres altogether; in Equatorial 
Africa, the line from Brazzaville to the coast, 
which will keep transit from the Congo within 
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French territory, and the completion of the 
ex-German Kamerun railway (Cameroon) to 
Quesso, with a branch line to the north on Lake 
Chad—z2,000 kilometres; in Madagascar, the 
completion of the line, already commenced, 
extending from end to end of the island—1,o00 
kilometres; in Indo-China, the extension of the 
great trans-Indo-Chinese railroad, or, at any 
rate, the principal parts thereof; the completion 
of the railroad systems in Cochin-China, Ton- 
kin, Laos, and Cambodia———about 1,700 kilo- 
metres. With the addition of a few lines in 
Réunion, Martinique, and Guadaloupe, for the 
sugarcane plantation service, this scheme rep- 
resents an expenditure of one billion eight 
hundred million francs for the colonies, with 
the exception of North Africa, and two to three 


billions for the latter, according to the extent. 


of the programme. 

The ports, as far as their development is 
concerned, are not separated from the rail- 
roads. The following ports will be the first to 
be fitted up and equipped: In Morocco, Casa- 
blanca, whose progress was not interrupted by 
the war; in West Africa, Dakar, destined to 
become the chief port of call for vessels plying 
between Western Europe and South America, 
while works of minor importance are to be 
executed at Conakry, Cotonou, and Lome; in 
Equatorial Africa, the ports of Douala and 
Kribi, initiated by the Germans; the port and 
terminus of the Brazzaville Railway; the im- 
provement of Libreville and Port Gentil; in 
Madagascar, the completion of Tamatave, 
and the improvement of Majunga, Diego, and 
Port Dauphin; in Somaliland, Djibouti; in 
Oceania, Papeete; in Indo-China, the develop- 
ment of our two chief seaports, viz., Haiphong, 
in connection with the mining and agricultural 
district of Tonkin, and Saigon-Cholon, whose 
traffic is already equal to that of the third port 
of France; lastly, certain ports of minor im- 
portance at Fort de France, Pointe-a-Pitre, 
Cayenne, and Saint-Laurent, the whole repre- 
senting five hundred millions. 

After the ports come the ships. Even at 
the present time, the production of our colonies 
is too considerable at many points for our 
available means of transportation by sea, 
and the lack of such means is the principal rea- 
son tending to restrict the assistance offered to 
the mother country by the colonies. A pro- 
gramme, prepared under the Ministry of M. 
Clemenceau, provides in this connection for 
the building of vessels with a total tonnage of 
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800,000 tons. Some of our colonies are already 
in a position to participate in the realization 
of this programme, and several cargo boats are 
now on the stocks in the shipyards at Saigon and 
Haiphong. It is not only a matter of ensuring 
communication between the colonies and the 
mother country, but to retrieve from vessels 
flying foreign flags a portion of the enormous 
amount of freight—more than a million tons— 
which they are now transporting along the 
coasts of our colonies, particularly Indo-China, 
intended for neighboring destinations. The 
realization of this naval programme will cost 
600 million francs. 

After this triple effort for the improvement 
and fitting-up of lines of communication, mea- 
sures have to be taken for the development of 
centres of production, to wit, agricultural 
hydraulic works, say 140 millions; work for the 
regulation of rivers, 50 millions; wireless tele- 
graphy, 10 millions; well-boring or shaft-sink- 
ing operations and sundries, 15 millions; lastly 
works in connection with assistance and hy- 
giene, say 135 millions; representing altogether 3 
to 5 billion francs, according to the extent of the 
programme. The scheme has been prepared. 
Its motives have been stated. Each of its 
principal items has been carefully investigated 
and calculations submitted. When I have 
shown what financial means are contemplated 
for its realization, | shall have drawn at least a 
true, if not a complete, picture of what the 
colonial policy of France actually is and what 
it will probably be in the near future. 

However heavy its present burdens may be, 
the French Government is determined not to 
apply to the realization of its colonial pro- 
gramme that system, condemned by experience 
and known as the systéme des petits paquels. 
Given this assurance, the first clearly apparent 
point is that, if such realization is left to the 
care of the colonies alone, it will take nearly 
fifty years, seeing that, as a matter of fact, and 
with one or two exceptions, the yearly revenues 
of our colonies do not allow of their defraying 
the cost direct or providing for the necessary 
yearly instalments to pay off an adequate loan, 
particularly as the war has: caused them to 
incur additional expenses, if only in the shape 
of the increased salaries paid to officials. On 
the other hand, it would be perilous to yield 
to the temptation of augmenting the revenue 
by levying increased taxation; the peaceful 
state of the native popuiations might suffer 
thereby. The intervention of the French 
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AN ANCIENT AMPHITHEATRE SURROUNDED BY A “MODERN VILLAGE 


Northern Africa was the home of Carthage, and after Carthage, Rome controlled it. 


Many ruins 


still stand, and some are surrounded, as is this one, by the squalid homes of a decadent people 


Government is therefore necessary. But in 
what form? Must it disburse the cost of the 
works itself? That cannot be done. The 
heavy burden. that France has to bear is 
generally known. Its weight has been in- 
creased, alas! by the tolerated non-fulfilment 
of the financial clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Under these circumstances, we are 
hardly in a position to defray the most pressing 
expenses for reconstruction. The Minister 
for the Colonies in 1920 asked for 140 million 
francs for the principal works; he could not be 
granted more than ten million—a paltry sub- 
sidy indeed—with which nothing can be done. 
Some other means than the direct participation 
of the public treasury must therefore be de- 
vised. Such other means might be the institu- 
tion of a credit organization, placed under the 
control and guarantee of the state, analogous 
to that which has been instituted and entitled 
the Crédit National for the purpose of aiding 
and relieving the French treasury in the recon- 
stitution of the devastated regions. This 


organization, constituted by a private company 
with a capital of 100 million francs, would 
furnish the colonies, by means of loans whereof 
the service would be assured by the state, with 
the requisite amounts for the execution of the 
works. At the outset, the state would ne- 
cessarily have to cause the amount of the yearly 
instalments payable on the loans to appear in 
its budget; but it would doubtless be possible 
to recover it from the colonies later on. This 
arrangement, which is less onerous than any 
other for. the public treasury at the present 
time, would soon have the effect, moreover, 
thanks to the increased colonial revenues, 
of improving the economic situation and raising 
the rate of exchange. A benefit of a general 
nature would thus be added to specific and local 
advantages. 

In defining the broad lines of this financial 
scheme, which would call for an amount of 
between three and five billion francs for the 
next ten years, | cannot refrain from thinking 
of the many conversations that I have had 
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THE OASIS OF BISKRA 


The camel’s foot is tied up to prevent his running away among the scattered date palms of this 
famous old oasis which is located near the northern edge of the Sahara Desert in Algeria 


with my American friends during the last few 


months. How many times have they asked me 
what was, for the United States, the most 
practical way of assisting FranceP How many 
times have | answered them that the most 
essential assistance, which could be afforded 
to France, is political assistance—such as- 
sistance as will tend to compel Germany to 
fulfil the Treaty of Versailles? I retract no 
part of this statement, which, to my mind, 
briefly expresses the rule by which the rela- 
tions of both countries and the exigencies of the 
peace of the community should be governed 
for some years to come. But how can one fail 
to recognize that, if American banks and 
American capitalists wish to add material help 
to such political assistance, the huge and re- 
munerative work of providing our colonial 
equipment stands in the front rank of those 
which should deserve their attention? The 
operation, in each of its items, may be made 
the subject of an accurate analysis. The 
wealth of the French colonies is incontestable 


and may be readily ascertained. Their scrup- 
ulous exactitude in meeting their financial 
engagements is already proved by long ex- 
perience. Lastly, the French Government, 
on whom the general control of the undertaking 
would be incumbent, would accordingly add its 
own guarantee as a matter of course to all 
those which would be forthcoming. The par- 
ticipation of American capital, in providing the 
requisite funds, would command a double 
return—if they are forthcoming within a 
fairly short period of time—namely, one re- 
sulting from the operation itself, and the other 
produced by the exchange progressively re- 
turning to its normal rate. I notice that many 
of the undertakings, which the working of the 
French colonies calls for, are such as American 
business men are already familiar with—rail- 
roads, ports, and cotton plantations. Need 
I add, in submitting an idea which I believe to 
be realizable, that such problems, within the 
bounds of the survey herein outlined, can 
merely be briefly expounded? Should the 

















jdea appear to be right in principle, it would 
be an easy matter to furnish more precise 
particulars. 

In the present article, | have confined my- 
self to dealing with generalities. Why? Firstly, 
because I should have lacked sufficient space to 
analyze in detail the particular situation of each 
of our colonies and of each of our protector- 
ates; secondly, because, in the rudimentary 
state of the information which our two repub- 
lics have available concerning each other, | 
consider general introductions as being indis- 
pensable in order that more authoritative 
evidence may be subsequently adduced to good 
purpose. What I have endeavored to show 
in relatively few words is how this immense 
empire, with an area of ten million square kilo- 
metres and a population of 56 million inhabit- 
ants, and which is located in the track of the 
chief trade routes throughout the world be- 
sides producing the most varied and valuable 
commodities, has been formed; also the im- 
mensely important part which this Empire, 
spontaneously and without any preconceived 
scheme of mobilization, has played both in the 
war and in the victory; lastly, the part it must 
inevitably be called upon to play in time of 
peace. 

At the present time, France has no wishes or 
ambitions as far as new colonies are concerned. 
Her entire policy is, and will remain a policy 
of development. The undertaking is a formid- 
able one and will take years to accomplish; but 
it commands a safe return on capital invested 
therein, and appeals to the noblest spirit of 
material and moral achievements. On one 
hand, there are territories of unlimited pro- 
ductiveness to be cultivated, worked, and 
modernized; on the other, there are millions of 
people to be exalted to a higher degree of in- 
dividual and social culture; interest and ideals 
associated in the most natural and most civiliz- 
ing solidarity—such are the characteristic 
features of the stake to be played for in the 
game which it is a matter of starting and 
winning. By its twofold material and moral 
character, this particular game answers the 
French conception of colonization, originally 
an instinctive and now a systematized concep- 
tion. To form that conception France did 
not wait for Article 22 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the system of “mandates.” She 
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has always considered and proved that, when- 
ever she claims a right in the colonies, it is on 
the ground of a duty to be performed. Her 
most recent achievements show her, from these 
two points of view, to be in full possession of her 
means and in perfect form. In eight years, 
including five of the recent war, she converted 
Morocco (which twelve years ago was in the 
throes of an indescribable state of anarchy) 
into an orderly, industrious, and productive 
country which fills with admiration those 
foreigners who visit it. In less than a year— 
between November, 1919, and October, 1920— 
she pacified Syria, Lebanon, and Hauran and 
secured by the impartiality displayed in her 
methods the good will of those populations 
artificially incited to revolt but a short while 
ago by the intrigues of the Emir Feisal. To 
give such civilizing gifts their full efficiency, 
all that is required is to have broad-minded 
views and do great things. The production 
and exchange of commodities are, at all stages 
of civilization, the two chief aids to peace and 
progress. It is the intention of Francé to 
devote herself to their development by method- 
ically following up the equipment of her 
colonial possessions. 

Considered from this standpoint, the posses- 
sion of distant territories does not merely repre- 
sent commercial markets; they are living 
entities, creations of humanity. As our Min- 
ister for the Colonies said a few months ago, 
we regard our protégés as men, and not as a 
nameless and servile horde. Our policy is not 
one of oppression, but of emancipation. It 
does not exhaust but fertilizes. It does not 
exploit but shares. It does not say to the 
native: “I am the master, because I am the 
stronger.” It says to him: “I am your protec- 
tor, guardian, elder brother, and you therefore 
owe me the same respect and deference as are 
shown to the wisest, best, and oldest man in 
your own country.” France predicates the 
duties of the protecting nation. She places 
them first on her programme. She uplifts to 
the light the foreheads of a primitive humanity 
bending low in the darkness of atavic serv- 
itude. Such is the colonial policy of France. 
France is resolved to make that policy a 
success. She will make a success of it. If 
her friends are willing to help, they will be 
doubly welcome! 
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The Revolution of 1905 was the prophecy of the Revolution of 1917, and it bore a striking resem- 
blance to it, both-in the corruption of the Government which caused it, in the discontent of the army under 
the sting of defeat, and in the political forms of Communism to which the people turned, as if by instinct, 
the moment they felt they had the reins of power in their hands. Count Witte’s far-sighted and liberal 
policy, plus his force and decisiveness in dealing with the revolt, delayed the success of the revolution 
for twelve years. If the Czar had been wise enough to have accepted honestly Witte’s reforms (the 
new Constitution and his programme for righting the wrongs of the peasant farmers), he probably 
would have prevented the Revolution of 1917, and the whole course of history for the last five years—and 
the future—would have been altered. But the Czar was too weak, and Witte was soon displaced for 
less able and more pliable men. Thenceforward, Russia drifted to the abyss. 


Unwilling to shirk the duty I owed to my 
monarch and country, I did not go abroad. 


HORTLY after my arrival from my 
peace mission in the United States, 


I had a heart-to-heart talk with Count 
Dmitry Solski, President of the Im- 
perial Council, about Russian home 
affairs. “Count,” he repeated, “you alone 
can save the situation.” When I declared 


that it was my intention to keep aloof by all 
means, and to go abroad for a few.months’ 
rest, he burst into tears and reproached me for 
my egotism and lack of patriotism. 
abroad!” he exclaimed. 
we Shall all perish here!” 


“ Go 
“In the meantime 





Although I had no illusions about the difficulty 
and thanklessness of the task, | assumed the 
burden of power and bore it for six months. 
My appointment as president took place im- 
mediately upon the publication of the historical 
manifesto of October 17th, which granted the 
Russian people civic liberties and a parlia- 
mentary régime. 

In October, 1905, the Government had 
neither troops nor funds with which to fight 
the revolution. I soon perceived that only 
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two things could save the dynasty and enable 
Russia to weather the revolutionary storm, 
namely, a large foreign loan and the return of 
the army from Transbaikalia and Manchuria 
to the European part of the country. These 
two measures, coupled with a determination on 


the part of the Government to carry out in 
_ good faith the promises of the constitutional 


manifesto, | was certain, would pacify the 


country. 
In the early days of the Russo-Japanese 


‘War, General Kuropatkin on one occasion 
ireproached Plehve, I recollect, with having 


been the only Minister to desire the Russo- 


‘Japanese War and make common cause with 


the clique of political adventurers who had 
dragged the country into it. “Alexey Niko- 
layevich [i.e. Kuropatkin],” retorted Plehve, 
“you are not familiar with Russia’s internal 
situation. We need a litile victorious war to 
stem the tide of revolution.” 

History made a mockery of the calculations 
of Plehve and his like. Instead of enhancing 
the prestige and increasing the physical re- 
sources of the régime, the war, with its endless 
misery and disgrace, completely sapped the 
system’s vitality and laid bare its utter rotten- 
ness before the eyes of Russia and of the world 
generally, so that the population, whose needs 
had been neglected for many years by a cor- 
rupt and inefficient government, finally lost its 
patience and fell into a state of indescribable 
confusion. 

I shall begin my narrative of the revolu- 
tionary upheaval of 1905-1906 with my remi- 
‘niscences relating to the events of January 9, 
1905, a day which, in the annals of the Russian 
revolution, is known as “ Bloody Sunday.” 

A certain Sergey Zubatov, a notorious agent- 
provocateur, is responsible for the idea of 
combatting the revolution by applying - the 
principle of “knock-out one wedge with an- 
other.” He inaugurated a system which aimed 
at fighting the revolution with its own weapons 
and tactics, and which might be described 
as police Socialism. The revolutionists are 
winning over the workmen to their side 
by preaching the doctrine of the Socialistic 
millennium to them, he argued—let us, there- 
fore, imitate the methods and the languages 
of the Socialistic agitators, and we shall have 
the masses with us. And Zubatov proceeded 
to organize a veritable “labor movement,” 
with trades-unions, workers’ meetings, lecture 
clubs, etc., all:under the auspices of the Secret 





Service. The city of Moscow, with its large in- 
dustrial population, was Zubatov’s headquar- 
ters, and his activities had the codperation 
and unqualified approval of both Grand Duke 
Sergey Alexandrovich, Governor-General, and 
General Trepov, Governor of Moscow. Both 
the department of factory inspection and 
myself, in my official capacity, were strenuously 
opposed to Zubatov’s scheme, but we could 
do nothing against the all-powerful Grand 
Duke. Sipyagin, Minister of the Interior, 
merely succeeded in restricting Zubatov’s 
efforts to Moscow. 

When Sipyagin was assassinated (in 1902), 
his successor Plehve extended the experiment 
with police socialism to St. Petersburg. He 
began to organize there workmen’s societies 
of a counter-revolutionary nature, on the 
model of the Moscow organizations, in order 
to keep the laboring masses under the influence 
of the department of police. The task of 
organization was entrusted to Father Gapon, 
who soon succeeded in gaining the entire con- 
fidence of the Governor of St. Petersburg. 
Then, of course, the inevitable happened. 
The preaching of the Socialists and anarchists 
gradually demoralized the workmen, and they 
began instinctively to strive to carry into 
effect the extreme programme of Socialism. 
Not only was Gapon unable to stem this move- 
ment, but gradually he, too, became infected 
with the revolutionary spirit. A storm was 
brewing, while neither Prince Mirski, nor I, 
in my capacity of President of the Committee 
of Ministers, nor the Government, knew any- 
thing about the matter. 


THE MURDERS AT TROITZKY BRIDGE 


N JANUARY 8th, I was told by the 

Minister of Justice that in the evening 
there would be a conference at Prince Mirski’s 
for the purpose of deciding what to do with 
the workmen who intended the next day to 
march to the Palace Square and present a 
petition to His Majesty. The Minister as- 
sured me that I would be invited to the confer- 
ence because of my familiarity with the labor 
problem, but, as a matter of fact, owing to the 
opposition of the Minister of Finances, I was 
not invited to the conference. In the evening 


. a deputation of public-spirited citizens came 


to see me. I received the committee and recog- 
nized among the delegates the academician 
Shakhmatov, the author Arsenyev, and also 
Maxim Gorki. The spokesman of the delega- 
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THE CZAR AND THE PEASANT 


A cartoon which brought about the immediate suppression by the Czar’s Gov- 

ernment of the radical journal in which it appeared. On the pedestal are shown 

Above, a featureless 

skeleton by its decorations and uniform can be none other than the Czar, who 
ruthlessly takes the life of his people 


the petitioners who were murdered at Troitzky Bridge. 


tion begged me to see to it that the Emperor 
should appear before the workmen and receive 
their petition. Otherwise, they said, a great 
disaster was inevitable. I refused to do 
anything, for the reason that I had no knowl- 
edge whatever of the matter and that it was not 
within my province. The men left, indignant 
at the fact that at such a critical time I stood 
on formalities. As soon as they were gone | 
informed Prince Mirski over the telephone 












about the delegation: The 
next morning, from my bal- 
cony I could see a large 
crowd moving along the 
Kamennoostrovski' Pros- 
pect. There were among it 
many intellectuals, women, 
and children. Before ten 
minutes were over, shots re- 
sounded in the direction of 
the Troitzky Bridge. One 
bullet whizzed past me, 
anotherone killed the porter 
of the Alexander Lyceum. 
The next thing I saw wasa 
number of wounded being 
carried away from the scene 
in cabs, and then a crowd 
running in disorder with 
crying women here and 
there. I learned afterward 
that it was decided at the 
above-mentioned confer- 
ence not to allow the 
marchers to reach the 
square, but apparently in- 
structions were not issued 
in time to the military au- 
thorities. There was no one 
present to speak to the 
workmen and make an at- 
tempt to bring them to 
reason. I do not know 
whether the same thing 
happened everywhere, but 
on the Troitzky Bridge the 
troops fired rashly and with- 
out rime or reason. There 
were hundreds of casualties 
in killed and wounded, 
among them many innocent 
people. - Gapon fled and the 
revolutionists triumphed; 
the workmen were com- 
pletely alienated from the 
Czar and his Government. 

When I became President of the Council 
of Ministers, an effort was made to have 
me meet Father Gapon, whom, | was told, 
regretted his part in the disaster of January 
9, 1905, and, now that a constitution had been 
granted, was anxious to help pacify the country. 

I refused to see him and informed Manuilov- 
Manusevich, who approached me on his be- 
half, that if Father Gapon did not leave St. 
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Petersburg within twenty-four hours, he would 


be arrested and’ tried. The following day | 


was informed that Gapon was ready to go 


abroad, but that he lacked the necessary funds. 
| gave Manuilov 500 
rubles with the under- 
standing that he would 
see Gapon out of Rus- 
sia. Some time later 
| was again asked to 
allow Gapon to return 
to Russia. It was as- 
serted that, in view of 
his influence over the 
workmen, he could be 
exceedingly useful in 
the struggle against 
the anarchists and re- 
volutionists. My reply 
was to the effect that 
| would never have 
anything to do with 
that man. In March, 
1906, | heard from 
Minister Durnovo that 
Gapon was in Finland 
and that Rachkovsky, 
the chief of the Secret 
Service, was negotiat- 
ingwith him about his, 
Gapon’s,. proposal to 
betray the entire fight- 
ing organization of the 
central revolutionary 
committee into the 
hands of the Government. Gapon, asked 
100,000 rubles for that service, Rachkovsky 
offered 25,000. I observed that the price 
was a matter of no importance but that gen- 
erally | had no confidence in the man. I next 
heard that he had been assassinated in Finland. 

After the January disaster events followed 
with ominous rapidity, and by September, 
1905, when | returned from my peace mis- 
sion in America, the revolution was in full 
swing. A great deal of harm was done by 
the press. Having started to get out of hand 
at the beginning of the war, the press grew 
bolder and bolder as defeat followed defeat 
in the East, and in the month preceding Octo- 
ber 17th it kicked over the traces altogether, 
not only the liberal, but also the conservative 
organs. Although not with the same ultimate 


“ends in view, all preached revolution in one 


way or another and adopted the same slogans: 
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Whose harsh régime as military commander of St. 

Petersburg in 1905 helped to turn the population against 

the Government and so promoted the growth of radical 
opposition ; 
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“Down. with this base, - inefficient Govern- 
ment!” “Down with the bureaucracy!” 
“Down with the present régime!” The. St. 
Petersburg papers, which had set the pace for 
the whole Russian 
press, and still do, 
though not to such a 
great extent; emanci- 
pated themselves com- 
pletely from the cen- 
sorship and went so 
far as to form an alli- 
ance based upon a tacit 
agreement todisregard 
the censor’s orders. 

I assumed -the duty 
of ruling the Russian 
Empire inthe capacity 
of. President of the 
Committee of Minis- 
ters in October, 1905. 
At that time the coun- 
try was in a state of 
complete and universal 
confusion. The Goy- 
ernment was ina.quan- 
dry, and when the re- 
volution boiled -up 
furiously from -the 
depths, the-authoritiés 
were completely. para- 
lyzed. They either 
did nothing or pulled 
in opposite directions, 
so that the existing 


régime and its ve standard bearer were al- 


most completely swept out of existence. © The 
rioting grew more fierce, not daily’ but hourly. 
The revolution came out openly on the streets 
and assumed a more and more threatening 
character. Its urge carried away all classes of 
the people. 

A general feeling of profound discontent 
with the existing order was the most apparent 
symptom of the corruption with which the 
social and political life of Russia was infested. 
It was this feeling that united all the classes of 
the population. They all joined in a demand 
for radical political reforms, but the manner 
in which the different social groups visioned 
the longed-for changes varied with each class of 
people. 

The upper classes, the nobility, were dissat- 
isfied and impatient with the Government. 
They were not averse to the idea of limiting 
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the Emperor’s autocratic powers, but with a 


view to benefiting their own class. Their 
dream was an aristocratic constitutional 
monarchy. The merchants and captains of 
industry, the rich, 
looked forward to a 
constitutional mon- 
archy of the bour- 
geois type and 
dreamed of the lead- 
ership of capital and 
of a mighty race of 
Russian Rothschilds. 
The “intelligentsia,” 
i.e. members of var- 
ious liberal profes- 
sions, hoped for a 
constitutional mon- 
archy, which was 
eventually to result 
in a bourgeois repub- 
lic modelled upon the 
pattern of the French 
state. The students, 
not only in the uni- 
versities, but also in 
the advanced high- 
school grades, recog- 
nized no law—except 
the word of those who 
preached the most ex- 
treme revolutionary 
and anarchistic theo- 
ries. Many of the 
officials in the vari- 
ous governmental 
bureaus were against 
the régime they 
served, for they were disgusted with the shame- 
ful system of corruption which had grown to 
such gigantic proportions during the reign of 
Nicholas II]. The Zemstvo and municipal 
workers had long before declared that safety 
lay in the adoption of a constitution. As for 
the workmen, they were concerned about filling 
their stomachs with more food than it was their 
wont. For this reason they revelled in all 
manner of socialistic schemes of state organiza- 
tion. They fell completely under the sway of 
the revolutionists and rendered assistance with- 
out stint wherever there was need of physical 
force. 

Finally, the majority of the Russian people, 
the peasantry, were anxious to increase their 
land holdings and to do away with the unre- 
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Who, as Minister of the Interior, opposed the system of 
“police socialism,” believing that dangerous doctrines 
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strained arbitrary actions on the part of the 
higher landed class and of the police through- 
out the extent of its hierarchy, from the lowest 
gendarme to the provincial governor. The 
peasant’s dream was 
an autocratic Czar, 
but a people’s Czar, 
pledged to carry out 
the principle pro- 
claimed in the reign 
of Emperor Alexan- 
der II, to wit, the 
emancipation of the 
peasants with land in 
violation of the sa- 
credness of property 
rights. The peasants 
were inclined to relish 
the idea of a consti- 
tutional monarchy 
and the socialistic 
principles as they 
were formulated by 
the Laborites Party, 
which party empha- 
sized labor and the 
notion that labor 
alone, especially 
physical labor, is the 
foundation of all 
right. The peasants, 
too, were ready to 
resort to violence in 
order to obtain 
more land and, in 
general, in order to 
better their intoler- 
able condition. 

The peasant riots were caused by Russian 
conditions and also, to a certain extent, by the 
propaganda of the Socialists. In shaping the 
course of the revolution, an exceedingly impor- 
tant rdle was played by the whole gamut of 
Socialistic doctrines, from Tolstoi’s Christian 
Communism to “anarchistic Socialism,” which 
served as a disguise for plain robbery—all 
these teachings having in common a denial of 
property rights as defined in Roman law. 
During the last fifty years the ideas of Social- 
ism have advanced with vigorous strides 
throughout the whole of Europe. They found 
a fertile soil in Russia, owing to the constant 
violation of every right, especially of property 
rights, on the part of the authorities, and also 
because of the lack of culture among the popula- 
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tion. The revolutionists promised the fac- orders of revolutionary leaders. Many of the 


tories to the workmen and the land of pomie- 
shebiki (landowners) to the peasants, declaring 


officials, concluding from these disorders that 
the whole army was unreliable, had deep mis- 


that these commodities belong to the people givings about the return of the forces stationed 


by right, and had been 
unjustly taken away 
from them. The 
workers naturally re- 
sponded with strikes, 
while the peasants be- 
gan to practise what, 
in imitation of an 
orator of the French 
Revolution, deputy 
Herzenstein in the 
First Duma called 
“the illumination” of 
the landowners’ es- 
tates, i.e., they began 
to burn and loot the 
property of the landed 
gentry. 

The aliens—and in 
the Empire 35 per cent. 
of the population con- 
sists of non-Russians 
—seeing this great up- 
heaval, lifted their 
heads and decided that 
the time was ripe for 
the realization of their 
dreams and desires. 
The Poles wanted au- 
tonomy, the Jews 
equal rights, and all 
of them longed for the 
annihilation of the 
system of deliberate 
oppression which embittered their existence. 

To cap the climax, the army was in an ugly 
mood. Discipline had been undermined and 
morale shaken by the terrible defeats of the war, 
which the soldiers blamed on the Govern- 
ment, and justly so. Besides, there was a great 
deal of trouble about demobilization. Due 
to the enormous demands of the war in the 
East, the military forces in European Russia 
had been reduced to a minimum, so that, when 
peace was concluded, the Government con- 
sidered it inadvisable to fulfil its promise of 
demobilizing all those who had been called to 
the colors during the war. Enraged at the 
breaking of this pledge, the soldiers mutinied 
In many places, and frequently small detach- 
ments fought the Government under the 


Witte’s liberal policies. 





V. K. VON PLEHVE 


The reactionary who succeeded Sipyagin as Minister of 
the Interior in 1¢02 and became a bitter opponent of 


Plehve desired the Russo- 
Japanese War on the fatal theory that Russia needed a 
victorious war to stem the tide of revolution 





in the East. It was 
this apprehension that 
led to a project of re- 
taining at least a part 
of the Eastern army 
in Siberia, bribing the 
men into ‘acquiescence 
by granting them free 
land in that territory, 
ostensibly asa reward 
for their services to 
the country. 

At the time when | 
assumed the task of 
ruling the country (in 
October, 1905) the 
bulk of the army, 
about a million men, 
was in far Manchuria. 
Those units which re- 
mained in Russia were 
largely depleted, both 
in their personnel and 
military equipment. 
As a matter of fact, 
the whole vast body 
of the Russian army 
was in a state of com- 
plete physical and 
moral prostration. 
Owing its existence, 
as it did, to universal 
military conscription, 
the army could not 
avoid being affected by the spirit of general 
discontent, which prevailed in the coun- 
try. Indeed, the most extreme subversive 
ideas found a fertile soil among the military, 
who felt more keenly than the civilian popula- 
tion the pain and disgrace of the disastrous 
war into which the country had been dragged 
by its irresponsible rulers. It should be noted 
that actual cases of mutinies in the army were 
rather infrequent, this being perhaps due to the 
energy which Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaye- 
vich displayed in dealing with the outbreaks. 

Several days before my appointment | 
conferred with the Minister of War and Gen- 
eral Trepov, then commander of the St. Peters- 
burg garrison, for the purpose of ascertaining 
to what extent we could depend on the troops 
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in case it should be decided 
to crush the revolution by 
armed force. The impres- 
sion | gained from that con- 
ference was that the army 
was unreliable for two rea- 
sons, namely, its numerical 
weakness and its dangerous 
state of mind. This circum- 
stance perhaps accounts for 
His Majesty’s decision in 
preferring the road of re- 
forms to the unstinted ap- 
plication of sheer force. | 
cannot explain His Majes- 
ty’s choice otherwise, for, 
like all weak people, he be- 
lieves most in physical force. 

After the ratification of 
the Portsmouth Treaty, in 
accordance with the letter 
of the law, it was neces- 
sary to discharge the reser- 
vists who ,had been called to the colors for the 
duration of‘the war. Since these soldiers were 
the most troublesome element of the army and 
had infected with revolutionary ideas both the 
Transbaikalian troops and the units stationed 
in European Russia, | had them demobilized 
immediately. Asa result, the army at my dis- 
posal diminished in numbers, but it was purged 
of the troublesome element, which was at any 
moment liable to break out in uncontrollable 
mutinies. --Thus, European Russia was prac- 
tically denuded of troops. A sufficient number 
of them was available only in the St. Peters- 
burg, Warsaw, and Caucasian military dis- 
tricts, but, as the situation in those regions was 
threatening, the commanders there were ex- 
tremely reluctant to part with their units for 
the benefit of other regions. Central Russia 
was almost completely deprived of troops. The 
disorganization was so great that the military 
authorities themselves did not know how many 
men were available and where they were sta- 
tioned. Most of the units in the rear were far 
below their normal strength, but the military 
authorities were in many cases ignorant of the 
extent to which the units had been depleted. 
At the request of the local administration, a 
battalion would be despatched, after long 
delay, to quell a peasant riot. We would next 


hear that, instead of a battalion no more than, 
say, a dozen men had arrived. We would then 
turn to the army authorities and learn that 
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TYRANY LEADS TO— 


A revolutionary cartoon depicting the oppression of the Russian people. 

donostev, the cynical aristocrat, is represented pronouncing the sentence of 

execution; Trepov holds the bloody reins; and Father John of Kronstadt gives 
the act the blessing of the church. When suddenly— 
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most of the personnel of the battalion in ques- 
tion was at the front. Such cases, I remember, 
were by no means exceptional. This chaotic 
condition, I later found out, was the result 
of General Kuropatkin’s activity as Minister 
of War. 

As we had at our disposal neither troops nor 
rural police, it was impossible to combat the 
agrarian disorders with any degree of efficiency. 
In the course of my Premiership | succeeded in 
increasing and improving the police force, 
both municipal and rural. But at the height 
of the disturbances in some places there was no 
police at all, and even in Moscow the force was 
very poorly armed. The policemen often re- 
ported for duty with only empty revolver 
holsters for arms. 

Since the local administration was in many 
places demoralized, I conceived the plan of send- 
ing His Majesty’s adjutant-generals to those 
districts where the situation was most alarming. 
Thus, Adjutant-General Sakharov was sent 
to the government of Saratov, Adjutant- 
General Strukov to the governments of Tambov 
and Voronegh, and Adjutant-General Dubasov 
to the governments of Chernigov and Kursk. 
General Dubasov acted very energetically, 
but in such a way as not to arouse anyone’s 
animosity. He was profoundly impressed 
by the extent and importance of the agrarian 
disturbances. He urged me, I recall, without 
waiting for the opening of the Duma to enact a 
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—the tables turned, the recent victims of oppression take matters into their own 
hands and drive their tormentors mercilessly away—a prophecy of the revolu- 
tion of 1905 and an even more accurate picture of what happened in the revo- 

lution of 1917 


law whereby the land forcefully seized by the 
peasants would be made their legitimate prop- 
erty. This, he argued, would pacify the peas- 
ants. As for the landowners, he said, it would 
be best for them, too, for otherwise, the peas- 
ants would seize all the private estates and 
leave nothing to their owners. 

- The Manchurian armies were naturally anx- 
ious to get home. . Owing to the railroad 
strikes in European Russia and in Siberia, 
the Far East was oftentimes cut off from the 
rest of Russia for weeks together. As a result 
the most fantastic rumors spread among the 
troops like wildfire. Making his way home 
through ‘Siberia, after the conclusion of the 
Portsmouth Treaty, Prince Vasilchikov did 
not know, until he reached Cheliabinsk, 
whether the Emperor was still in Russia, for he 
had heard rumors to the effect that the Im- 
perial family had escaped abroad, and that my 
colleagues and myself had been strung up on 
lamp-posts on the Champs de Mars in St. 
Petersburg. This story I have from His Maj- 
esty himself. 

I am under the impression that toward the 
end of 1905 the army at the front was thor- 
oughly demoralized and :revolutionary. If 
this was not a matter of common knowledge, 
it is because it was the policy of the military 
authorities to hide the plagues which were 
corroding the very heart of the army. 

The first revolutionary wave, originating 
in the west, moved eastward and infested the 
Transbaikalian army. A movement in the 
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opposite direction began to- 
ward the end.of 1905, some 
of the discharged soldiers 
from the front bringing the 
revolutionary germ into the 
interior of the country. 
Alarming news of the state 
of mind of the Manchurian 
army had reached St. Peters- 
burg in previous months. 
Under the influence of this 
news, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Schwanebach, laid 
before the Committee of 
Ministers a plan for allot- 
ting the Crown, lands in 
Siberia to the soldiers in 
active service who would 
consent to settle there. 
After a short discussion of 
this singular scheme, the 
Committee declined to consider it further, and 
the whole matter came to nothing.. 

The strike on the Great Siberian : Railroad, 
coupled with the eagerness of. the troops 
to return home, completely disorganized the 
Eastern Chinese Railway, which circumstance 
added to the dissatisfaction of the army. The 
railroad: strikes were responsible for the delay 
in assembling recruits and in transporting the 
Manchurian armies home. At one time the 
Siberian railroads were in the hands of self- 
constituted bands and organizations which 
refused to obey the governmental authorities. 
The revolutionists perceived that no sooner 
did the troops reach their homes than they lost 
all their revolutionary ardor and turned into a 
bulwark of law and order. For that reason 
they made every effort to keep up the railroad 
strikes in Siberia. 

Traffic on the Siberian and Eastern Chinese 
Railways oftentimes ceased completely, and 
the troops indulged in rioting as they made . 
their way westward. Then the strike of the 
telegraph operators came to increase the con- 
fusion. Day after day passed and the armies 
were still far away from Central Russia, their 
absence complicating both the internal and 
the international position of the country. | 
repeatedly pointed out the seriousness of the 
situation to Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaye- 
vich, to the Minister of War, and to the Chief 
of the General Staff, General Palitzyn. They 
replied quite correctly that the matter was 
within the province of General Linevich, 
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Commander-in-Chief of the armies in active 
service. The only official communication | re- 
ceived from the Commander-in-Chief through- 
out the six months of my Premiership was a 
despatch informing me that fourteen (I re- 
member that number very distinctly) anarchist- 
revolutionists had arrived at the front to stir 
up trouble in the army. | showed this tele- 
gram to His Majesty and he returned it to me 
with the following words written on the mar- 
gin: “I hope they will be hanged.” 

At this juncture, | hit upon the idea of 
despatching two military trains, one from 
Harbin westward, the other from European 
Russia eastward, under the command of two 
firm and resolute generals, instructed to open 
up normal traffic on the Siberian roads and 
remove the causes which hindered the regu- 
lar functioning of the roads. His Majesty 
was pleased by this idea and adopted my 
plan. General Meller-Zakomelski was placed 
at the head of the expedition which had 
Moscow as its starting-point, while the train 
despatched from Harbin was put under the 
command of General Rennenkampf. The two 
generals were ordered to reopen normal traffic 
and restore order along the Siberian railways 
at any cost. They acquitted themselves of their 
task with eminent success, and the two trains 
effected a junction near Chita. Naturally 
enough, this extraordinary measure could not 
be carried into effect without severe repressions. 
On reaching Chita, which was entirely in the 
hands of revolutionists, General Rennenkampf 
proceeded to execute a number of people. 

Simultaneously, Commander-in-Chief Line- 
vich was dismissed and General Grodekov 
appointed in his stead, at my recommenda- 
tion. He succeeded in restoring order in the 
army and transporting the Manchurian armies 
into the interior of the country. At my sug- 
gestion, the location of the troops was altered, 
with a view to the most effective suppression 
of local insurrections and riots. 
was to oppose force to force and to take the 
most drastic measures against an open up- 
rising, but at the same time | was against the 
practice of mass executions months and years 
after order had been restored. 

The city of St. Petersburg, the intellectual 
capital of the country, with its large indus- 
trial population was, naturally enough, one 
of the chief storm centres of the revolution. 
It was there that the Council (Soviet) of Work- 
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of setting up this institution was born in the 
early days of October, and the press began to 
agitate for it among the working population of 
the capital. On October 12th the first session 
of the Soviet took place in the Technological 
Institute. At this session an appeal was issued 
to the workmen of the capital, urging them to 
strike and to formulate extreme political de- 
mands. The second session took place in the 
same building the following day. At this ses- 
sion a certain Nosar, a Jew and an assistant 
attorney-at-law, was elected president of the 
Soviet. Nosar, for purposes of propaganda, 
worked as a weaver at Chesher’s factory and 
was known there under the name of Khrus- 
talev. The working population of St. Peters- 
burg, almost in its entirety, carried out the 
decisions of the Soviet with complete sub- 
mission. On October 15th, the Soviet met 
again in the same building, this session being 
attended by several professors and a few 
members of other liberal professions, who 
took an active part in the discussions. The 
next day, in consequence of the publication of 
new rulings concerning public meetings, the 
school and university buildings were closed 
down. For this reason the Soviet could not 
meet that day. On October 17th the Soviet 
held a session in the hall of the Free Economic 
Society. But that time it counted upward of 
two hundred members. 

The Workmen’s Soviet met on October 18th 
and decided to declare a general strike, as an 
expression of the workmen’s dissatisfaction 
with the manifesto. Nevertheless, the strike 
movement in Moscow and elsewhere began 
to wane and railroad traffic was before long 
restored to normal conditions. Under these 
circumstances the Soviet, at its session of 
October 19th, decided to call off the strike 
two days later. 

After the strike was over, beginning October 
27th, the workmen in several mills started to 
introduce by direct action the eight-hour work 
day. The Workmen’s Soviet took advantage 
of this situation and decreed the forceful in- 
troduction of the eight-hour day. The Soviet 
felt that it was losing its prestige among the 
workmen. On November Ist it called a sec- 
ond general strike, emphasizing the necessity 
of this measure as a protest against the intro- 
duction of martial law in Poland and also 
against the manner in which the Government 
suppressed the riots at Kronstadt. | learned 
about this step that same night, and | wired 
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at once to the workers of several mills, warning 
them to cease obeying persons who, clearly, 
were leading them to ruin and starvation. In 
my despatch | told the workers that I was ad- 
vising them in a spirit 
of comradeship. The 
phrase was rather un- 
usual in the mouth of 
the head of the Gov- 
ernment addressing 
the workmen. Some 
of the newspapers, 
Novoye Vremya_in- 
cluded, took up the 
phrase and began to 
make sport of it. On 
the other hand, the 
labor leaders, touched 
to the quick by the in- 
fluence my despatch 
exerted upon the 
workers, grew furious. 
Nevertheless, the 
strike proved a failure, 
the workmen ceased to 
obey the Soviet and 
their leaders, and 
therefore, on the 5th 
of November the So- 
viet decided to call off 
the strike. Generally 
speaking, the strikes 
were over by Novem- 
ber 5th, and the Em- 
peror wrote to me on 
that same day: “I am 
glad that this senseless 
railroad strike is over. 
This is a great moral 
triumph for the Goy- 
ernment.” 

On November 13th the Soviet again con- 
sidered the proposition of declaring a gen- 
eral strike. The plan was rejected, and the 
Soviet was also constrained “temporarily” 
to discontinue the forceful introduction of the 
eight-hour work day. From that time on, the 
authority of the Soviet began rapidly to decline 
and its organization to decay. 
that I found it opportune to have Nosar ar- 
rested. The arrest was made on November 


burg in 1905. 
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The first revolutionary dictator in Russia and head of 

the Soviet which controlled the workmen of St. Peters- 

In the same year Nosar and his entire 

Soviet of 190 members were arrested and jailed by order 
of Count Witte 
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26th. Thereupon the Soviet elected a praesi- 
dium of three to replace Nosar. This praesi- 
dium held secret sessions, while the body of the 
Soviet did not meet at all. I had intended to 
have Nosar arrested at 
an earlier date, but 
Litvinoff-Falinski, 
now in charge of one 
of the departments of 
the Chief Management 
of Commerce and In- 
dustry, persuaded me 
to refrain from so do- 
ing. He argued that 
it was necessary to 
postpone the arrest till 
the workmen would 
welcome it, that is, un- 
til Nosar and the So- 
viet would have lost 
all prestige. In this 
fashion we would avoid 
an unnecessary clash 
with the workmen, a 
clash which might 
prove bloody. This 
vas judicious advice. 
After Nosar was 
taken, I ordered the 
arrest of the whole 
Soviet, which order 
Durnovo carried out 
on December 3rd. 
Durnovo feared that 
the members would 
disperse and escape 
if he started arrest- 
ing them separately. 
He therefore waited 
for the Soviet to 
meet, which the latter 
hesitated todo. Their fears were well founded, 
for as soon as the body gathered on Decem- 
ber 3rd in the Hall of the Free Economic 
Society, the members, 190 in all, were rounded 
up and arrested. After Nosar’s arrest the 
Soviet had attempted to put through a plan 
for a general strike as a protest against the 
arrest, but their efforts were in vain. 

Thus ended the affair of the Workmen’s 
Soviet and its leader Nosar. 
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T WAS out on _ wind-swept, treeless, 
heather-covered Jutland that | was born. 
I loved that country; but—perhaps it was 
the whisperings of sea-roving, Viking 
ancestors—I always had a longing for 
getting out, out in the world. | often thought 
of lands and people that enjoyed milder 
climates and more favorable conditions. The 
place that I wanted to see more than all 
others, was sunshiny, jolly Italy. 

But I stayed in Denmark. My twenty-third 
birthday found me holding a clerical position 
in’ Copenhagen—a. good enough position, 
somewhat above the average. I might have 
got on and worked my way up; but at the 
time, my position did not look to me as holding 
any possibility of future independence. 

In the years of which I speak—the ’eighties 
and early ’nineties—there were imposed upon 
the people of Scandinavia, especially of 
Denmark, certain political restrictions which, 
to the free-spirited, made life seem unbear- 
able. Then there were all the old conven- 
tions of caste, the old social hindrances that 
almost irresistibly held down a man of humble 
parentage. These political and social con- 
ditions were largely responsible for the big 
emigration from Denmark during the ’eighties 
and early ‘nineties. It should be added, 
however, that since then these conditions have 
entirely changed. 

In our school-books, we Danes read about 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Grant—names 
from out a new world, names that lighted up the 
Western Hemisphere. 
papers, but ‘more particularly from tales 
brought back by returned emigrants, our 
minds were fed with the idea of America as the 
great and rich country where opportunity 
awaited all. 

Three brothers and a sister had gone to 
America, and were writing me, urging that | 
follow. And so it came that, at the age of 
twenty-three, I decided to emigrate to the 
United States. Like the majority of Danish 
emigrants, | did not regard the migration as a 
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permanent thing: | was simply going to 
America, for an unknown number of years, 
for the purpose of making money, and then 
returning to my home—to Denmark—to live 
and die. | was interested in music, art, liter- 
ature, particularly in literature, in poetry. In 
Denmark, though I was only a cler:. and had 
only a clerk’s income, I could hear good music 
and find among my associates men who could 
talk with intelligence and sympathy of art and 
literature. In America, | knew it would be 
different: | had heard so much about American 
materialism and the hunt for the almighty 
dollar, that I feared that if I stayed perman- 
ently in America, my better belongings should 
be submerged in the maelstrom of materialism. 

After settling my affairs and paying for my 
equipment, there was very little left of the 
money which | had been able to raise; so I de- 
cided that inasmuch as I had to start from the 
bottom when | got to America, I might just as 
well begin with the beginning—I bought a 
steerage ticket. 

I went by way of Great Britain, sailing from 
Glasgow on an old steamer that took eighteen 
days to cross the Atlantic. But the trip was 
joyous enough. There were a few Danes, and 
many Scotch and Irish, the latter coming 
aboard when the ship touched at Londonderry. 
The good company and the long trip combined 
to make my small treasure dwindle away: | 
had only one dollar left when finally we came 
in sight of America. It was an afternoon in 
April, 1891. I remember distinctly the eager- 
ness with which we all had been gazing shore- 
ward to see the first gleam of the promised 
land. When the shore and green hills appeared 
on the horizon, seemingly gliding up out of the 
ocean toward us, I remember how I isolated 
myself from the rest of the company, and with 
eyes fixed on the new land, thought of the 
future before me and dreamed the dreams of 
youth and ambition. 

It was late evening when we came in through 
the Narrows and anchored off Tompkinsville 
for the night. It was unusually warm for the 




























season—just like a beautiful, clear summer 
night. Some one brought out a concertina; 
the rest of us lay around on the deck, listening 
to the music. Close to us, from the hillsides 
of Staten Island, shone myriads of lights. In 
front of us were Manhattan and Brooklyn 
joined by the web-like span of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, all, everything wrapped in light— 
oceans of light all around us. Indeed, this was 
fairyland! 

The next morning we landed at Castle 
Garden. I was worried about that single 
dollar in my pocket, for the rules at that time 
required that an immigrant have at least ten 
dollars. So I made an arrangement with a 
fellow voyager who was a little better financed 
than I was: he showed the necessary ten 
dollars to the inspector, was duly passed, and, 
once outside the fence, slipped the ten dollars 
between the pickets of the fence to me on the 
inside. 1, too, was duly passed. 

Outside the gate | found my younger brother 
waiting for me. He had been working in a 
terra cotta factory. So after looking around 
for a couple of days we secured work as pressers 
in an architectural terra cotta plant located 
in Long Island City. It was hard and unusual 
work for me, my surroundings rough, ugly, 
depressing. 

The first years of an immigrant’s life are 
always the hardest. These years leave their 
marks and are never forgotten. For the man 
who has to fight his way up from the bottom, 
it is work, work, work—hard, grinding work. 
But it is not this that leaves its mark—it is the 
fact that he is made to feel that he is an out- 
sider, a Pariah. My early years in America 
were before the great influx of immigration 
from South and East Europe. The word 
“greenhorn” was then very much in use and 
was applied to any one who was not born here. 
It carried with it a stigma, and was meant to 
hurt. 

For me, as for other ambitious immigrants, 
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the first years in America were bare of leisure 
or recreation. After the hard, manual labor 
of the day, I went to evening schools to study 
English, bookkeeping, stenography, and many 
other things which | found necessary in order 
to advance myself. It was sometimes two 
schools in one evening. I had to put aside all 
those things that represent the finer ideals of 
life, music, art, literature. 1 had expected that 
I would have to give up for a time my writing 
and poetry; but I had not expected to find my 
life stripped so absolutely bare of even a 
reference to these things—the talk around the 
shop and outside was mostly about baseball 
and prizefights—so different from what I had 
been accustomed to in Denmark. 

After about four years of manual labor and 
study, I found in my selected trade the op- 
portunity for success. The idea of making 
useful and beautiful things out of clay appealed 
to me as a happy combination of industry and 
art, of getting perhaps satisfactorily close to 
art. 1 took hold of this thing and stuck to it. 
The old desires of my boyhood, to rove and 
adventure, came to me, but | repressed them 
even though | sometimes felt that in doing so 
I was bridling part of my better self. | did not, 
like many of my countrymen, Jacob A. Riis for 
instance, strike out into the uncertain, wander- 
ing from place to place, depending on chance 
jobs between communing with nature. So my 
experience as an immigrant is commonplace. 

Since business success has brought me free- 
dom from the steady grind, the old longing for 
adventure occasionally awakens. How care- 
fully now I nurse it to life!. And so, in my 
spare time, I have roamed all over the United 
States and the continent of Europe. | have 


.been to Italy, that land of my boyhood dreams, 
and though | found it as sunshiny and jolly as 
I expected, yet if I were to be born again 
and had the choice of my birthplace, my choice 
would lie between two countries—the United 
States and Denmark. 



























WHAT KIND OF A PITTSBURGH IS- 
LOS ANGELES? 






A City That “Plunged” on Good Roads, Good Schools, a Vast Irrigation and Hydro- 
electric System, and a Costly Artificial Harbor, and Thereby Lifted Itself from a Desert 
Village to be the Tenth Manufacturing City in America and an Ideal “Home” Town 


By JAMES A. B. SCHERER 


EN of vision we call them out 
here; back East they’d call ’em 
visionaries.” 

Into this epigram a long-time 

resident of Los Angeles con- 

densed for me his main explanation of the 

growth of his city in wealth, population, and 

industry. Turning from him to the manager 

of a huge manufacturing concern recently 

transplanted from the Central West, I got 
from the newcomer this answer: 

“It is intensification of effort. Like the 
Pilgrims in flinty New England, the pioneers 
in these barren ‘cow counties’ of Califor- 
nia had to mix brain-sweat with the hardest 
kind of hard labor, or starve. It paid; the 
wilderness literally blossomed as the rose. 
Their successors caught their habit of daunt- 
lessness, and also still believe that ‘honor lies 
in honest toil.’ Every newcomer who’s will- 
ing to work gets his chance, and he also gets 
wholesome sympathy and respect. Climate 
takes care of the rest.” 

The casual tourist will be surprised by these 
words. 

“Why shouldn’t the place grow?” he 
asks. “Nature has done everything for it. 
With water and oil and natural gas running 
nip and tuck to supply economical power, the 
people simply couldn’t dodge manufacturing.” 


The tourist is half right, but that is all. . 


He little knows how right my two friends were 
in opening my story. Within the memory of 
the elder of them the coastal plain between 
Los Angeles and the ocean, now cheap as 
agricultural land at a thousand dollars an 
acre, was so sterile that cows could not graze 
on it, nor even the horse with his turned-back 
lip, but only sheep with their split upper lips, 
enabling them to scrape a bare subsistence 
from the soil. So there they were, these herds of 
gaunt, dusty sheep; pulverizing the baked desert 
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with sharp hooves into sun-obscuring clouds of 
alkali dust that settled like a pall on every 
tended vegetable and killed it. Farther inland 
pasturage was a scant trifle better. Long- 
horned cattle roamed half wild and ill fed, until 
slaughtered for their hides. Dana will tell 
you, in his “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
what an ungodly place Southern California 
seemed in. the ’thirties, and_ silver-haired 
“sons of the Golden West” in “Superior 
California” —as they call everything north of 
the Tehachepi range—still sneer at these 
Southern “cow counties.” 

The pioneers who had trekked across the old 
Santa Fé trail or overflowed from “Superior 
California” through the Tehachepi pass 
thirsted for the aspect of home life and longed 
for the shade of green trees. They planted 
mulberry trees and attempted silk culture, but 
all the mulberry trees died. Knowing cotton 
to be a sun plant, they undertook too early 
what in recent years has proved a great success; 
lacking both labor and transportation facilities, 
the early planters went into bankruptcy and 
the cotton boll, like the silk cocoon, found a 
grave in the dust of the desert. Grapes would 
grow, indeed, but they were easily perishable, 
and wine was produced on a small scale only 
for domestic consumption. In the ’seventies 
a’ drouth killed off the gaunt sheep. Even 
oranges at first were a failure. Not until two 
tiny freak trees of a new “seedless” variety 
arrived from Brazil in 1873 was the citrus 
industry planted as a successful commercial 
investment. “Millions of Washington Navel 
trees, as the orange is now called, trace their 
ancestry to these two little waifs that wandered 
over seas and continents to their western home. 
One of them is still living, an honored pioneer of 
the city of Riverside.” Irrigation began to be 
practised on an extensive scale, and a dozen 
years after the parent waifs had come in, 
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California oranges triumphed over those of 
Florida at the New Orleans fair. 

Five years of prosperity ensued, and then it 
seemed likely that the golden apples of Hes- 
perides had gone to join the cotton boll and the 
silk cocoon. Trees imported from Australia 
brought with them the deadly pest of the 
cottony scale, which not only drew out the very 
life-blood of the citrus groves, but attacked 
deciduous trees, vineyards; shrubbery, and 
all sorts of flowers as well, leaving ruin and 
desolation in its path. Multitudes of ex- 
periments were tried through two dark years, 
in desperate efforts to check the ravages of this 
parasitic scourge, until at length Australian 
lady-bugs were brought in with such ravenous 
appetites that in less than a year the white 
scale was completely extinguished, and the 
suffering trees regained their strength and 
fruitfulness. From that day to this the citrus 
industry has escaped serious injury from pests. 

Meanwhile grounds for the foundation of the 
modern city of Los Angeles had been prepared 
by a book, now almost forgotten. The 


journalist Charles Nordhoff, having spent . 


several years in a thorough investigation of the 
southern “cow counties,’ became convinced 
that they had a great potential future because 
' of their unmatched climate. His book, pub- 
lished attractively some years ago, had a 
wide circulation all over the United States and 
throughout England and Canada. Thousands 
that originally came west in consequence of 
that volume brought thousands of others, and 
they in turn many more. What a book began, 
a railroad established. The founding of the 
present city really dates from that November 
day in 1885 when the Santa Fé road drove its 
last spike in the Cajon Pass, establishing direct 
and competing rail connection with the East. 
A rate war with the Southern Pacific followed 
almost immediately. As Charles F. Lumms 
says, this rate war lasted less than two years, 
but “it precipitated an interminable avalanche. 
At this time the fare from the Missouri River 
to Los Angeles was about $100. The new 
railroad made war to the knife, and the knife 
to the hilt. In a little while fares were down 
to $25. For a short time, they were as low as 


$5 for 3000 miles—and one day, transcon- 
tinental tickets were sold in Los Angeles for 
$1. And there you were. There began then, 
and has continued ever since, an immigration 
to which the gold rush of ’49 and ’50 was not a 
circumstance. 


For the first four years the 
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average gain of the city in population was 
10,000 annually. The transcontinental high- 
ways were dotted with trains crowded to their 
capacity, all bound for Los Angeles—mostly 
visitors who came to spy out theland. Enough 
of them stayed to make this extraordinary 
growth. With them came the birds of prey, 
the speculators; and in 1886 and 1887 the city 
was the centre of such a land-boom as has no 
parallel in American history. In 1887 the real 
estate transfers actually of record amounted to 
$100,000,000. It was a brief insanity, useful 
ever since as a lesson and a warning. It did 
little injury to any material interests of the 
city; the land-sharks sought other feeding 
grounds with the collapse of the boom; and 
business and standards promptly recovered 
their poise in a city of 50,000 Americans.” 


The growth in population may be gathered ~ 
from the United States Census at a glance: 


1880 11,183 
1890 50,395 
1900 102,479 
1910 . 319,198 
1920 576,673 


It is obvious that so many visitors would not 
have become permanent inhabitants had not 
dauntless enterprise held them. Climate at- 
tracts visitors, but is not of itself sufficient to 
convert them into population. In Los Angeles 
County the greatest single converting power has 
without doubt been the good roads. 

Little does our tourist friend realize how 
niggardly nature was in this regard. The 
peculiarly friable soil of these roadless “cow 
counties” was quickly ground by rolling wheels 
into ruts of hub-deep powder, filling the air with 
clouds of acrid dust that not only choked the 
lungs, but seemed also to get into the arteries, 
the joints, and the marrow. Besides, hills and 
great mountain ranges abounded. To build up 
the essential “back country”’ and also to make 
scenic treasures accessible, solid road-beds 
had to be laid in the friable soil—which 
churned in wet weather into almost impassable 
slush. Without waiting for action by the 
state, which afterward assisted most hand- 
somely, Los Angeles County, foremost of all 
counties in the country, bonded itself for 
good roads. This lead it has never foregone. 
It now contains 1,500 miles of paved highways. 
But this is only part of the story. Of the fifty- 
eight counties of California, eight form the 
district south of the Tehachepi range, known as 
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Southern California.. This district is now 
served by more than 4,000 miles of good roads, 
or enough to stretch across the continent from 
Los Angeles to New York, and, in addition, 
from San Diego to San Francisco and then back 
again to Los Angeles. The result is that in 
Los Angeles County alone 111,000 automobiles 
are used by resident owners, exclusive of trucks, 
trailers, and motorcycles—more than in any 
one of the Southern States except Georgia, 
or any of the New England States but Mas- 
sachusetts. Automobiles are a notable index 
of wealth, and the best magnet to attract 
automobiles is good roads. 

The “men of vision” who built up Los 
Angeles foresaw this, and they also foresaw 
the importance of extensive electric highways 
in population development—resulting . to-day 
in an urban and interurban trackage of 1,686 
miles. 

The first so-called “good roads’’ were a mere 
sop to the uneasy soil, in the shape of thin 
spreads of asphalt from tar pools in which the 
county abounded, the one at La Bréa now being 
of world-wide fame. Thin cakings of asphalt 
mitigated the dust and cohered into short- 
lived causeways. That the tar pools from 
which these early roads were temporized in- 
dicated vast stores of clean fuel was not proved, 
although it had been guessed at, until a Novem- 
ber day in 1892, second only in importance to 
that November of 1885 when the Santa Fé 
drove its last spike. Two men of vision and 
daring dug for petroleum at the corner of 
West State and Patton streets and found it. 
Before many months, hundreds of oil wells 
were drilled all over the city, and Los Angeles 
had solved one factor in another big problem: 
how to serve its growing population with com- 
modities. Coal cost five times as much as in 
the East, freight charges being enormously 
high, so Aladdin found oil for his lamp. To-day 
derricks prick the sky-line at many points in 
the foothills and valleys, as well as in the city. 
itself, the annual production of the metropoli- 
tan district alone amounting to almost 
$84,000,000. 

Natural gas accompanied petroleum in an- 
swer to the demand for manufacturing power, 
and hydro-electric energy also entered the 
lists. While “visionary” prospectors drilled 
in the streets of Los Angeles for oil, other de- 
votees of the creed of intensified effort under- 
took to harness water power in the neighbor- 
ing canyons. 


James A. B. Scherer 


In-this respect Southern California has led 
the whole world. On December 20, 1920, the 
Southern California Edison Company received 
a permit to develop from the Colorado River 
hydro-electric energy that will probably exceed 
four million horse power, which is equal to half 
the total hydro-electric power now generated in 
the entire United States. In 1891 the first 
system of long-distance transmission of electri- 
city ever attempted was put into operation at 
Pomona and Ontario by the San Antonio Light 
and Power Company, and the following year the 
Redlands Company constructed its system in 
the head waters of the Santa Ana River, from 
which the cities of Riverside, San Bernardino, 
and Redlands were lighted. These were fol- 
lowed by the Southern California Power Com- 
pany and the Edison Company in Los Angeles 
County, and by other notable enterprises. A 
world’s record was established when power from 
the Santa Ana Canyon was transmitted eighty- 
two miles, and the world’s record in high- 
voltage long-distance transmission is to-day 
held by the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany in conveying 150,000 volts from Big Creek 
to Los Angeles, a distance of 240 miles. Electric 
power costs one cent a kilowatt hour on the 
basis of 150,000 kilowatt hours consumed in 
any one month; gas costs from 20 to 75 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, and the price for tank 
wagon delivery of fuel oil in Los Angeles is 
$1.72 a barrel. 

Thus a cheap and clean-supply of competitive 
fuels has more than made up for a notable 
coal deficiency in meeting the insistent demand 
of a rapidly growing population for manufac- 
tured commodities. 

With faith in the result, the young 
city had already laid down its plans for world 
trade. Conscious of singular geographical ad- 
vantages, mindful of the three lines of steel now 
binding it to the vast continental interior, and 
anticipating the Panama Canal, it determined 
to create and annex a great ocean harbor. 
True, Los Angeles lay thirty miles inland from 
San Pedro; and true also that Richard Henry 
Dana had described this “miserable hole of 
San Pedro” as “unsafe in almost every wind 

; which was universally called the hell 
of California, and seemed designed in every way 
for the wear and tear of sailors. Not even 
the last view,” he writes with deep emotion 
in “Two Years before the Mast,”’ “could bring 
out one feeling of regret. No thanks, thought 
I, as we left the hated shores in the distance 
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A STREET IN A SUBURB 
In the early history of Los Angeles County the dust of the roads was one of the most 


notable features of the district. 


As a result of the dust a good roads movement 


was begun and now 1,500 miles of dustless roads are to be found in this one county 


tor the hours I have walked over your stones 
barefooted, with hides on my head; for the 
burdens I have carried up your steep muddy 
hill; for the ducking in your surf; and for the 
long days and longer nights passed on your 
desolate hills, watching piles of hides, hearing 
the sharp bark of your eternal coyotes, and the 
dismal hooting of your owls.” 

The shallow, muddy waters of this “ miserable 
hole” happened to be the nearest ocean waters 
to Los Angeles available for a free competi- 
tive harbor, and Los Angeles had resolved to 
have such a harbor. So, as I heard one of the 
men of “intensified effort” say after the ardu- 
ous task was completed, “We just went out 
and liquefied a harbor!” 

They little knew, when they undertook it, 
how arduous this task was to be; but, learning, 
their dauntlessness never forsook them. To 
forestall their free competitive harbor, the 
powerful Southern Pacific Railway constructed 
monopoly wharfage at a reputed cost of a 
million dollars in the God-made harbor of 
Santa Monica, and then wielded its tremendous 
influence at Washington against the Los An- 





geles project and in direct behalf of its own. 
After a whole decade of almost constant disap- 
pointments—exactly four years after the bitter 
fight had been won in Congress—the contract 
was finally let. Another decade, and the 
giant breakwater was completed (in 1910) at a 
cost of more than $3,000,000, and Los Angeles 
by means of a “shoe-string”’ thirty miles long 
annexed a man-made harbor selected recently 
by Admiral Rodman as the safest and most ac- 
cessible haven for his dreadnaughts on the 
entire Pacific Coast. 

As an article in California Southland puts 
it, it is of interest to every one in the world at 
all associated with shipping and foreign trade 
to know that the shipper and manufacturer 
of practically the whole United States can now 
move goods through the port of Los Angeles 
to Spain, with two steamship companies com- 
peting; to Mexico, Central America, and South 
America over seven different steamship lines 
operating as many steamers; to the east coast 
of the United States—Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore—with seven lines 
calling; to Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, !lam- 
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burg, with constantly in- 
creasing service; to New 
Zealand (Auckland and 
Wellington); to Australia 
(Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide); to Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, North China 
ports, Manila, Straits Set- 
tlement, India; and to Ja- 
pan (Yokohama, Kobe, and 
Osaka). There is also an 
around-the-world freight 
service, including some of 
the ports just mentioned, 
but also the Mediterranean 
ports, Alexandria, Egypt, 
and Marseilles. Such has 
been the transformation al- 
ready wrought in Dana’s 
“miserable hole,” which is 
being still further developed. 

After winning its $3,000,- 
000 salt water appropriation 
from Congress, the city in 
1907 appropriated $23,000,- 
000 of its own for an ulti- 
mate supply of fresh water 
—all the water that can 
ever be needed, not only by 
a city of 3,000,000 people, 
but for the irrigation of a 
vast agricultural district as 
well. The present writer 
arrived in the county just 
after those bonds had been 
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AN OUTGROWTH OF RECENT YEARS 
Dana, in “Two Years Before the Mast” describes Southern California as a desert, 


voted. He believed then where lived only half-wild, long-horned cattle, howling coyotes, and honting owls. 
and still holds that the The desert of 1830 has become a garden spot largely through the efforts of the settlers 


brightest leaf in Los Ange- 
les’ history is that which records for such 
a far-sighted purpose the issue by a city of 
300,000 people of $23,000,000 worth of bonds 
by a vote of 21,918 to 2,128. 

To obtain this ultimate water supply the 
city had to go 230 miles through the desert 
to the base of Mt. Whitney and tap the snow- 
fed Owens River. The tunneling of mountains 
and the siphoning of canyons were among the 
“insurmountable” obstacles encountered in 
the course of building the aqueduct—a task 
pronounced in fact unachievable by some of the 
leading engineers. The self-made engineer 
who did build it had seen thirty years’ ser- 
vice in the inadequate water department of 
Los Angeles. He knew the difficulties, but 
he knew the superlative need. In the very 


darkest days of the venture he said to a 
friend: 

“] don’t know why | ever went into this job, 
but I guess it was the Irish in me. Nature is 
the squarest fighter there is, and | wanted this 
fight. When I saw it staring me in the face | 
couldn’t back away from it. I know the neces- 
sity, better perhaps than any other man; if | 
don’t, my thirty years of employment in the 
city’s water-works haven’t gone for much. | 
didn’t want to back down and have to admit 
that I was afraid of the thing, because I never 
have been—not for a second. And we'll pull 
her through on time, never fear, if the men in 
the ditch have their swing.” 

There spoke the spirit of the West. The 
men in the ditch had their swing, and the job 
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A TYPICAL WORKMAN’S COTTAGE 


Street after street in Los Angeles is lined with cottages as small as 
this, each with its vines and roses, as well as its-‘vegetable garden 


was pulled through on time, at a cost well 
within the first estimate. The capacity of 
the aqueduct is 265,000,000 gallons a day. 
Already a cheap and abundant water supply 
has become the determining factor in attract- 
ing great manufacturing enterprises, one of 
which is at present erecting a $25,000,000 
plant. 

The faith of Los Angeles’ “visionaries” now 
sees the substance of things once ardently 
hoped for. In 1899 Charles Willard wrote: 

“The most difficult and perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory question with which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has had to deal is that of 
manufacturing. Inthe country at large manu- 
facturing is to agriculture as 33 is to 1; whereas 
in Southern California manufacturing is to 
agriculture as # to 1. When the Chamber 
of Commerce began operation (in 1888) there 
was no manufacturing at all, and what has 
arisen in the meantime has been of slow and 
difficult growth.” 

Not until about ten years ago, and ten years 
after the foregoing words had been written, 
were the five essential elements of a manufac- 
turing community so well assembled as to 





combine for its successful development. These 
are: (1) raw material, (2) fuel, (3) labor, (4) 
markets, and (5) transportation. Facilities 
for transportation had just been crowned by 
completion of the harbor. Markets had been 
created at home and brought near by both 
rail and water. Labor was arriving in ever 
increasing quantities, undiluted by much for- 
eign intermixture. The development of a 
cheap and clean fuel supply has been fully 
explained. Storage of rich raw material is 
abundant. 

The five essential factors having once been 
assembled, the faith of “men of vision” has 
been more than justified. Los Angeles now 
reports a capital investment in manufactures 
of $399,443,530, an annual production of 
$618,772,520, and 105,000 industrial em- 
ployees. 

Manufactures include ship building, motion 
pictures, food products, petroleum, car shops, 
iron and steel, building material, printing and 
publishing, clothing, machinery, automobiles, 
furniture, gas illumination and heat, chemicals 
and drugs, meat packing, laundering, electric 
light and power. 
































What Kind of a Pittsburgh Is Los Angeles? 


It is a well known fact that 80 per cent. of all 
motion pictures—the world over—are made in 
Los Angeles. About 10,000 people are per- 
manently employed in the business, of whom 
not more than 10 per cent. are actors. The 
others include all kinds of highly skilled crafts- 
men, such as cabinetmakers, machinists, and 
jewelers, to say nothing of a small army of 
writers. The seventy-five producing compan- 


ies spend in Los Angeles at least $40,000,000 


annually in_ their 
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to realize the immense influence wielded by the 
universal language of the photoplay, and assist 
in the raising of its standards instead of stand- 
ing sneeringly aloof? 

The picture industry is chosen for par- 
ticular mention in this article not only because 
of its novel and curious character, but also be- 
cause it illustrates what remains, as it was in 
the beginning, the chief drawing power of Los 
Angeles—climate. Photographs may be made 

out of doors under 





business, and have 
brought to the city 
an investment of 
$7,000,000 in homes. 

Few people are 
aware of the effect 
of this novel but 
substantial and per- 
manent industry on 
other branches of 
trade. A manufac- 
turer of furniture 
from Detroit was en- 
tertained in Los An- 
geles at lunch. Called 
on for a talk he be- 
gan—— 

“T am in the ‘film 
capital.” Pictures 
have done more for 
furniture than any 
other agency there 
a 
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Passing at once to 
another line of 
thought, he was later 
asked to explain his 
first remark. 

“What I meant 
was this,”’ he replied. 
“By catalogues and 
expensive magazine 
advertising we strove 
vainly for years to accomplish what the pic- 
tures achieved for us without knowing it: 
the education of the public to a better class 
of goods. By means of this new picture- 
language, with its tastily dressed ‘sets,’ we 
now sell quantities of high-grade material 
instead of the old gingerbread chintz. It 
means big money in our pockets besides taste 
in the homes of the purchasers.” 

When will other thoughtful people, par- 
ticularly in the schools and the churches, begin 


and limited mostly to grass. 





A PARK IN A FORMER DESERT 


In the early history of Southern California vegetation was sparse 

Until the introduction of navel 

oranges, orange trees had been failures. 

gation and scientific assistance, vegetation of every description 
abounds 


favorable conditions 
more days in the 
year than anywhere 
else, and this fact, 
combined with diver- 
sified scenery and 
good transportation 

. facilities, draws the 
motion pictures and 
holdsthem. Jumping 
from amusement to 
science—climate or 
atmospheric condi- 
tions determined the 
use of Mt. Wilson as 
the site for the three 
greatest telescopes in 
the world, each of its 
class, those of the 
Carnegie Observa- 
tory. 

The climate of 
Southern California 
has been “done to 
death” in print ever 
since Charles Nord- 
hoff wrote that first 
book and Charles 
Dudley Warner fol- 
lowed up with “Our 
Italy.”” Nevertheless 
the present writer 
feels sure that far 

deeper things are wrought by this climate 
than the mere shallow “booster’”’ has dreamed 
of. Sober-sided manufacturing concerns have 
a labor rating of “climate efficiency.” There 
are, for example, two—one an automobile 
factory, the other engaged in making rubber 
tires—which attribute solely to climate an 
increase of efficiency in their “plants” trans- 
planted to California over those identical 
plants in the East, of 9 and 8 per cent. 
respectively, with the curve on the rise. One 


But now, with irri- 
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Formerly cattle starved on the present site of Los 
Angeles. Now itrigation has made such gardens— 





large eastern factory making fine tools moved 
to Los Angeles giving as the main reason for 
moving that greater accuracy can be obtained 
in all calibrations and better results on cali- 
brations because of lessened expansion and 
contraction. 

Further, the writer finds labor leaders and 
capitalists in agreement as to the effect of 
climatic conditions on Los Angeles’ working- 
men, although the former seem to resent the 
result, while the latter applaud it. Mention 
has been made in this story of the way in which 
real estate dealers have induced workingmen 
to buy their own suburban homes on the in- 
stalment plan, with a lot, say, 50 by 150 feet 
in size, large enough for ample fruit and vegeta- 
ble supplies, while roses clamber over the roof. 
Employers complacently point to this immense 
holding of small bungalow homes in partial ex- 
planation, at least, of the notable contentment 
of workingmen in a notably non-union town. 
Labor leaders, on the other hand, bitterly 
blame such “ingenious devices” on the part 
of employers and denounce compliant labor as 








“servile,” grudgingly conceding the climatic 
aitractions of Los Angeles to be sufficient 
to compensate, in the mind of the workingman, 
for his deprivation of the benefits of unionism. 

My own observation leads to the belief that 
Los Angeles’ workingmen as individuals are 
beyond the average contented, independent, 
and happy. They get as large wages as are 
paid in union towns, besides enjoying 
reductions in the “high cost of living” on the 
score of producing their own garden truck and 
of paying out a minimum for fuel. Many 
of them, moreover, are undoubtedly attracted 
and held here by unexcelled schools for their 
children; for the “visionaries”? who built up 
California fairly outdid themselves in self- 
imposed taxes for schools. 

The appreciation of such advantages as these 
predicates an intelligent body of workingmen. 
An immigration officer at one of the great 
Atlantic ports said with a tinge of envy to 
one of my friends: 

“You get the best of everything in California. 
Take immigrants. Those who have read about 





























What Kind of a Pittsburgh Is Los Angeles? 








your climate and have also laid up some savings 
almost invariably want to go out to you. 
The less intelligent, and those who spent their 
last dollar coming across, dump themselves 
down in our slums.” 

Thus far, however, European immigrants 
are not greatly in evidence in the industrial 
life of Los Angeles. Japanese, of whom so 
much is written, confine themselves almost 
wholly to horticulture, domestic service, and 
trade. Chinese are rarely seen. The only 
large industrial population besides “straight 
American” is Mexican, Los Angeles having 
the third largest Mexican population of any 
city in the world, the other two cities of course 
being in Mexico. The men engage chiefly in 
unskilled labor, the women in garment manu- 
facture—for Los Angeles has sixty-six dry 
goods factories in full swing, actually shipping 
dresses and millinery to Paris. The Mexicans 
live quite apart, and one never hears of their 
presence as threatening another race problem. 
Nowhere in America except “Dixie” can such 
a “straight American” population be found at 
large as in Southern California. 





—as these possible, where there was formerly 
only sparse grass and dust 


But it is thoroughly representative American, 
a genuine “‘e pluribus unum.” While the Central 
West largely predominates, state societies 
from every part of the Union hold meetings 
and give picnics in and about Los Angeles 
constantly. Ideas have been brought in from 
everywhere, and newcomers are always bring- 
ing more. From this constant influx of fresh 
blood and fresh thinking, further invigorated 
by the tonic of a novel environment, the com- 
munity derives an incessant impulse of prog- 
ress, social and otherwise. It is a sober hue 
of homespun progress, however, with little of 
the red of radicalism to color it. A sluggish 
sort of idealism, common to our older American 
stock, vents itself under new skies in home 


‘building, theosophizing, keeping Los Angeles 


chemically pure, and adding new amendments 
to the State Constitution. 

Everybody tends to become good-natured, 
it would seem, in such a climate. There is a 
minimum of snobbishness or class conscious- 
ness, and a superabundance of democratic be- 
havior. Wealth is distributed widely. The 


unorganized commonwealth south of the Teha- 
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A JAPANESE GARDEN IN LOS ANGELES 


The Japanese are largely horticulturists and as such have had their influence on 
gardening. Chinese are few and the largest foreign group in the city is the Mexican 


chepi administers itself in a haphazard fashion 
for the benefit of the many rather than the 
few, and that is the chief reason why it gets 
on so well. 

In all of its diversity the population main- 
tains a remarkable unity, a notable freedom 
from clannishness. In the business life of the 
city this identity of common interest is most 
manifest, especially in a spirit of “team work” 
that lifts Los Angeles into an atmosphere of 
marked community sympathy. From the 
time of its modern founding it has been pulled 
forward by a kind of herd instinct rather than 
the spurts of a few blooded steeds. I have 


mentioned no names in 
this record of commun- 
ity achievement, simply 
because that is the sort 
of record it is. There are 
sO many names to be 
credited that to credit a 
few would be too invid- 
ious. And always one 
senses as perhaps an in- 
heritance from _ pioneer 
days a wholesome respect 
for hard work, a whole- 
hearted recognition of 
ability in any direction, a 
willingness to give every 
man his chance regard- 
less of whether he has 
had “a past” or no past 
whatsoever, and a pecu- 
liar cordiality toward ini- 
tiative. 

Such being the com- 
munity background, the 
growth of community 
wealth becomes impres- 
sive. Its bank deposits 
exceed $425,000,000 with 
clearings for the year 1920 
of $4,000,000,000. 

Probably no American 
city except Pittsburgh has 
ever grown so rapidly in 
wealth and manufactures 
as Los Angeles. The 
editor, in suggesting this 
article, asked me the ques- 
tion, ‘“What kind of Pittsburgh is Los Angeles?” 
| familiarized myself with the Sage report, 
and with the more recent report of the Inter- 
church World Movement. Natural conditions 
are so different in the two cities that a compari- 
son would seem to many unfair. For the 
purposes of manufacturing, however—the crea- 
tion of wealth from raw materials through large- 
scale employment of labor—the advantages 
were largely with Pittsburgh. But Los Angeles 
had clean fuel. And somehow these smokeless 
and cloudless skies have let the sunshine stream 
into human hearts, teaching them to “liveand let 
live.” Thatisa good enough mottoforany city. 
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HAND TO HAND WITH A LEOPARD AND 
SOME EXPERIENCES WITH RHINOS 


By CARL E. AKELEY 


HERE is a general belief firmly 
fixed in the popular mind by constant 
repetition that the ostrich is a very 
stupid bird. A man might well ex- 
pect easy hunting of a bird that tried 
to hide by the traditional method of sticking its 
head in the sand. But with the ostrich, as 
with other African animals, | found that they 
did not always realize their obligation to 
tradition or abide by the rules set down for 
their behavior. | went a long way into the 
waterless desert of Somaliland after ostriches. 
We were just across the Haud and were camped 
ina “tug” or dry stream bed where by digging 
we could get water for our sixty men and the 
camels. During two days of hunting in the dry 
bush of this desert I had seen many ostriches, 
but none of them had put its head into the 
ground and left its big black plumed body for 
me to shoot at. On the contrary, in this my 
first experience with them, I found them ex- 
ceedingly wary. They kept their bodies 
hidden behind the bush. Only their heads 
were exposed, each head only about large 
enough to carry a pair of very keen eyes and 
much too small to serve as a target at the dis- 
stance that they maintained. As a result of 
being continually outwitted by them for two 
days I began to think ill of the man who origi- 
nally started the story about their stupidity. 


With the difficulties of the chase firmly in 
mind | set out early on the third day to see if 
I could get a specimen. Concluding that the 
smaller the party the better the opportunity, | 
took only a mule and my horseboy. When only 
a half mile from camp I met an old hyena who 
was loafing along after a night out. He looked 
like a good specimen but, after | shot him, one 
look at his dead carcass was enough to satisfy 
me that he was not as desirable as | had 
thought, for his skin was badly diseased. | 
had very good reason to think of this very 
hard later in the day. A little farther along, | 
shot a good wart hog for our scientific collec- 
tion. Leaving the specimen where it lay, | 
marked the spot and continued in search of 
the plume-bearers. 

Soon after this | climbed to the top of a 
termite hill about eight feet high to look the 
country over with field glasses. As | held the 
glasses to my eyes while adjusting the focus, | 
suddenly realized that the letter S that I was 
focusing on was the head and neck of an ostrich 
and that there was a second letter S beside it. 
The birds remained perfectly motionless watch- 
ing and | did likewise, locating their position 
meanwhile by the termite hills which were 
nearly in line between us. Suddenly the heads 
ducked and disappeared behind the bush. | 
dropped from my perch and ran rapidly to 
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AN IDEA THAT FAILED 
Mr. Akeley’s impressions of the ostrich are at variance with the wide spread impres- 


sion that they foolishly put their heads in the sand when danger approaches. 
this scheme failed to get the hunters close enough to the wary birds to shoot them 


where they had been, but found only their 
trail in the sand. 

When I had given up tracking them and was 
about to start farther afield, | came into an 
opening in the bush that was about thirty 
yards wide and two hundred yards long. Near 
the centre of the opening was a dense-green 
bush a dozen feet in diameter. A beautiful 
cock ostrich broke into the clearing at full 
speed just below the bush and as I| raised my 
rifle he disappeared behind the bush, so | held 
ready to catch him as he passed out from behind 
it on the other side; where there was 
fifteen or twenty yards of clear ground before 
he would reach cover again. I stood there 
ready with my gun up until | felt foolish. Then 
I ran quickly to the bush expecting to find him 





just on the other side. He 
was nowhere in sight but his 
trail told the story. As he 
had come into the open he 
had seen me and when be- 
hind the bush he had stopped 
short as indicated by a great 
hole and swirl of sand where 
he had caught himself by 
one foot, had turned at right 
angles and run_ straight 
away the length of the clear- 
ing, keeping the bush _ be- 
tween himself and _ his 
enemy; I have not known 
many animals to do a more 
clever thing than this. | 
got one shot at him later— 
putting my sights at three 
hundred yards— but the 
bullet struck in the sand 
between his legs. 

Wereturned to camp later 
in the afternoon and after a 
little rest and refreshment | 
started out again with only 
the horseboy and carrying 
the necessary tools to get 
the head of the wart hog 
that | had shot in the morn- 
ing. We had no difficulty 
in finding the place where | 
had shot him but there was 
nothing to be seen of the 
pig. The place was strewn 
with vulture features but 
surely vultures could not 
make away with the head. 
A crash in the bushes at one side led me in 
a hurry in that direction and a little later | saw 
my pig’s head in the mouth of a hyena traveling 
up the slope of a ridge out of range. That 
meant that my wart hog specimen was lost, 
and, having gotten no ostriches, | felt it was a 
pretty poor day. 

The sun was setting and with little to console 
us the horseboy and | started forcamp. As we 
came near to the place where I| had shot the 
diseased hyena in the morning it occurred to me 
that perhaps there might be another hyena 
about the carcass, and feeling a bit “sore” at 
the tribe for stealing my wart hog, | thought | 
might pay off-the score by getting a good speci- 
men of a hyena for the collections. The horse- 
boy led me to the spot, but the dead hyena was 
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MR. AKELEY AND THE LEOPARD HE KILLED BAREHANDED 


In this encounter the hunter had his gun knocked from his hands by the spring of the very slightly wounded leopard, 
and although terribly bitten by the frantic cat, Mr. Akeley not only killed it barehanded, but also tried to carry it back to 
camp—an-attempt in which he failed because of his wounds 
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nowhere in sight. There was the blood where 
he had fallen and in the dusk we could make out 
a trail in the sand where he had been dragged 
away. 

Advancing a few steps, a slight sound at- 
tracted my attention and glancing to one side 
I got a glimpse of a shadowy form going be- 
hind a bush. I then did a very foolish thing. 
Without-a sight of what I was shooting at, I shot 
hastily into the bush. The snarl of a leopard 
told me what kind of a customer | was taking 
chances with. A leop- 
ard is a cat and has all 
the qualities that gave 
rise to the “ nine lives” 
legend. To kill him 
you have got to kill 
him clean to the tip of 
his tail. Added to 
that, a leopard, unlike 
a lion, is vindictive. A 
wounded leopard will 
fight to a finish prac- 
tically every time, no 
matter how many 
chances it has to es- 
cape. Once aroused, 
its determination is 
fixed on fight and if a 
leopard ever gets hold, 
it claws and bites until 
its victim is in shreds. 
All this was in my 
mind and | beganlook- 
ing about for the best 
way out of it, for | had 
no desire to try con- 
clusions with a pos- 
sibly wounded leopard 
when it was so late in A 
the day that I could 
not see the sights of my 
rifle. My _ intention 
was to leave it until 
morning and if it had been wounded, there 
might then be a chance of finding it. I turned 
to the left to cross to the opposite bank of a 
deep, narrow tug and when there | found that 
I was on an island where the tug forked, and 
by going along a short distance to the point 
of the island I would be in position to see behind 
the bush where the leopard had stopped. But 
what I had started the leopard was intent 
on finishing. While peering about | detected 
the beast crossing the tug about twenty yards 
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RHINO 


DOZING BENEATH A TREE 


These great animals have learned less than almost any other 

about protecting themselves from man. One rhino charged 

a railway train, on the Uganda Railway, but came off second 
best 


Akeley 


above me. I again began shooting, although 
I could not see to aim. However, | could see 
where the bullets struck as the sand spurted 
up beyond the leopard. The first two shots 
went above her, but the third scored. The leo- 
pard stopped and I thought she was killed. The 
horseboy broke into a song of triumph which 
was promptly cut short by another song such as 
only a thoroughly angry leopard is capable of 
making as it charges. For just a flash I was 
paralyzed with fear, then came power for ac- 
tion. I worked the 
bolt of my rifle and 
was conscious that the 
magazine was empty. 
At the same instant | 
realized that a. solid 
point cartridge rested 
in the palm of my left 
hand, one that | had 
intended, as | came up 
to the dead hyena, to 
replace with a soft 
nose. If I could but 
escape the leopard 
until I could get the 
cartridge into the 
chamber! 

As she came up the 
bank on one side of the 
point of the island, | 
dropped down the 
other side and ran 
about tothe point from 
which shehad charged, 
by which time the 
cartridge was in place, 
and I wheeled—to face 
the leopard in mid-air. 
The rifle was knocked 
flying and in its place 
was eighty pounds of 
frantic cat. Her in- 
tention was to sink her 
teeth into my throat and with this grip and her 
forepaws hang to me while with her hind claws 
she dug out my stomach, for this pleasant 
practice is the way of leopards. However, 
happily for me, she missed her aim. Instead 
of getting my throat she was to one side. She 
struck me high in the chest and caught my 
upper right arm with her mouth. This not 
only saved my throat but left her hind legs 
hanging clear where they could not reach my 
stomach. With my left hand I caught her 
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A LEOPARD SPEARED BY THE NATIVES 


These cats are ferocious and active, and once roused they make no effort to 
escape, their one idea being, apparently, to attack as ferociously as possible 


throat and tried to wrench my right arm free, 
but I couldn’t do it except little by [ittle. 
When I got grip enough on her throat to loosen 
her hold just a little she would catch my arm 
again an inch or two lower down. In this way 
I drew the full length of the arm through her 
mouth inch by inch. | was conscious of no 
pain, only of the sound of the crushing of tense 
muscles and the choking snarling grunts of the 
beast. As I pushed her farther and farther 
down my arm | bent over, and finally when it 
was almost freed I fell to the ground, the 
leopard underneath me, my right hand in her 
mouth, my left hand clutching her throat, my 
knees on her lungs, my elbows in her armpits 
spreading her front legs apart so that the 





frantic clawing did nothing more than tear my 
shirt. Her body was twisted in an effort to 
get hold of the ground to turn herself, but the 
loose sand offered no hold. For a moment 
there was no change in our positions and then 
for the first time | began to think and hope | 
had a chance to win this curious fight. Up 
to that time it had been simply a good fight in 
which I expected to lose, but now if | could 
keep my advantage perhaps the horseboy would 
come with a knife. | called, but to no effect. 
I still held her and continued to shove the hand 
down her throat so hard she could not close 
her mouth and with the other | gripped her 
throat in a strangle hold. Then | surged down 
on her with my knees. To my surprise | felt 
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TWO RHINOS CHARGING JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON, THE CARTOONIST 


Mr. McCutcheon has just fired his heavy rifle, and the recoil has kicked his hat nearly off. The guns used for such hunt- 


ing are very much heavier than those used by the army, and the recoil is prodigious. 


So great is the shock of discharge 


that occasionally one shot sets off the second barrel and the hunter is bowled over like a ninepin 


a rib go. | did it again. I felt her relax, a 
sort of letting go, although she was still strug- 
gling. At the same time | felt myself weaken- 
ing similarly, and then it became a question 
as to which would give up first. Little by 
little her struggling ceased. My strength had 
lasted the longest. 

After what seemed an interminable passage of 
time, | let go and tried to stand, calling to the 
horseboy that it was finished. He now screwed 
up his courage sufficiently to approach. Then 
the leopard began to gasp and I| saw that she 
might recover, so I asked the boy for his knife. 
He had thrown it away in his fear, but quickly 
found it and I at last made certain that the 
beast was dead. As | looked at her later | 
came to the conclusion that what had saved me 
was the first shot I had fired when she went 
into the bush. It had hit her right hind foot. 
I think it was this broken foot which threw out 
the aim of her spring and made her get my arm 
instead of my throat. With the excitement of 
the battle still on me I did not realize how badly 
used up I was. | tried to shoulder the leopard 
to carry it tocamp, but was very soon satisfied 





to confine my efforts to getting myself to camp. 

When I came inside the “zereba,’’ my 
companions were at dinner before one of the 
tents. They had heard the shots and had 
speculated on the probabilities. They had 
decided that | was in a mix-up with a lion or 
with natives, but that | would have the enemy 
or the enemy would have me before they could 
get to me, so they had continued their dinner. 
The fatalistic spirit of the country had pre- 
vailed. When | came within their range of 
vision however, my appearance was quite 
sufficient to arrest attention, for my clothes 
were all ripped, my arm was chewed into an un- 
pleasant sight, and there was blood and dirt 
alloverme. Moreover, my demands for all the 
antiseptics in camp gave them something to do, 
for nothing was keener in my mind than that 
the leopard had been feeding on the diseased 
hyena that | had shot in the morning. To the 
practical certainty of blood poisoning from any 
leopard bite not quickly treated was the added 
certainty that this leopard’s mouth was 
particularly foul with disease. While my com- 
panions were getting the surgical appliances 
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THE BLUNDERING CHARGE OF A RHINOCEROS 


A native is keeping pace with the animal, which, apparently because of its bad eyesight, charges every- 
thing unusual that it scents or hears, but is neither accurate in its charges nor clever in its attacks 


ready, my boys were stripping me and dousing 
me with cold water. That done, the antiseptic 
was pumped into every one of the innumerable 
tooth wounds until my arm was so full of the 
liquid that an injection in one drove it out of 
another. During the process | nearly regretted 
that the leopard had not won. But it was 
applied so quickly and so thoroughly that 
it was a complete case. 

Later in the evening they brought the 
leopard in and laid it beside my cot. Her 
right hind foot showed where the first shot 
had hit her. The only other bullet that struck 
her was the last before she charged and that had 
creased her just under the skin on the back of 
the neck, from the shock of which she had in- 
stantly recovered. 

This encounter took place fairly soon after 
our arrival on my first trip to Africa. | have 
seen a lot of leopards since, and occasionally 
killed one, but | have taken pains never to at- 
tempt it at such close quarters again. In spite 
of their fighting qualities | have never gotten to 
like or respect leopards very much. That is 
not because of my misadventure; I was hurt 
much worse by an elephant but I have great 





respect and admiration for elephants. | think 
it is because the leopard has always seemed to 
me a sneaking kind of animal, and also perhaps 
because he will eat carrion even down to a dead 
and diseased hyena. A day or two before my 
experience with the leopard some one else had 
shot a hyena near our camp and had left him 
over night. The next morning the dead hyena 
was lodged fifteen feet from the ground in the 
crotch of a tree at some distance from where he 
was killed. A leopard, very possibly my enemy, 
had dragged him along the ground and up the 
tree and placed him there for future use. While 
such activities can not increase one’s respect 
for the taste of leopards, they do give convinc- 
ing evidence of the leopard’s strength, for the 
hyena weighed at least as much as the leopard. 

The leopard, like the elephant, is at home in 
every kind of country in East Africa—on the 
plains, among the rocky hills, among the bam- 
boo, and in the forest all the way up to timber 
line on the equatorial mountains. Unlike the 
lion, the leopard is a solitary beast. Except 
for a mother with young, I have never seen as 
many as two leopards together. It is my belief 
that like the lion they do their hunting at night 
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A BULL RHINOCEROS 
Mr. Akeley had killed about twenty charging rhinoceroses before he learned that their charges were not necessarily 


fatal. 


almost exclusively, and | am quite sure that 
this is their general habit despite the fact that 
the only unmistakable evidence of day hunting 
I ever saw myself in Africa was done by a 
leopard. I was out one day in some tall grass 
and came upon the body of a small antelope. 
As | came up | heard an animal retreat and | 
thought | recognized a leopard’s snarl. The 
antelope was still warm. It had evidently just 
been killed and the tracks around it were those 
of a leopard. 

One of the leopard’s chief sources of food 
supply consists of monkeys and baboons. | 
remember a certain camp we had near the 
bottom of a cliff. Out of this cliff grew a 
number of fig trees in which the baboons were 
accustomed to sleep fairly well out of reach of 
the leopards. They were, however, not com- 
pletely inmune and we could hear the leopards 
at the top of the cliff almost every night and 
once in a while the remnants of a baboon 
testified to the success of the leopard’s night 
prowling. Besides monkeys and_ baboons, 
leopards seem inordinately fond of dogs. A 
pack of dogs like Paul Raineys can make short 
work of a leopard, but on the other hand a leop- 





Since then he has had them charge past him within a few feet, without changing their direction to attack him 


ard can make short work of a single dog and 
seemingly takes great pleasure in doing so. 
Some years ago there was a settler at Nyiri 
who had a dog. One night this man and a 
neighbor were sitting talking in his shack and 
the dog was sleeping under the table. Sud- 
denly, and quite unannounced, a leopard slipped 
in through the open door. Confusion reigned 
supreme for a moment, and then the men found 
themselves on the table. The leopard was 
under the table killing the dog and somehow 
in the excitement the door had been closed. 
One after the other the men fled out of the 
window leaving the dog to his fate. A trav- 


- eler had a similar but more painful experience 


with a leopard at the Dak Bungalow at Voi. 
Voi is a station on the Uganda Railroad where 
there was, and | suppose still is, a railroad 
hotel of a rather primitive kind known as the 
Dak Bungalow. One night a man was sleeping 
in one of the Bungalow rooms and, hearing a 
commotion outside, he started out to see what 
it was. As he passed through the open door- 


way on to the porch he was attacked by the 
leopard that had evidently come stalking his 
dogs. 

















Hand to Hand with a Leopard and Some Experiences with Rhinos 


Leopards are not particularly afraid of man. 
I never knew one to attack a man unprovoked 
except when caught at such close quarters as 
the case at Voi, but they prowl around man’s 
habitation without compunction. I had a 
camp in Somaliland once where the tents were 
surrounded by two thorn thickets—the inner 
and outer zareba. A leopard came in one night, 
killed a sheep, dragged it under the very fly 
of my tent on the way out, jumped the zareba 
and got away. Fifteen years ago, when Nai- 
robi was a very small 
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as he smells man he is likely to start. charging 
around in a most terrifying manner, but the 
rhino is never cunning like the elephant, nor is 
his charge accurate like that of a lion, nor is 
the rhino vindictive like the buffalo or the 
leopard. Most men’s estimate of the relative 
dangers of African animals is based upon their 
own experience. The animals that have 
mauled them worst or scared them worst they 
hold most dangerous. | have been mauled 
by an elephant, chewed by a leopard, and 

scared half to death 





place, the daughter of 
one of the govern- 
ment officers went 
into her room one 
evening todress. As 
she opened the door 
she heard a noise and 
looking she noticed 
the end of a leopard’s 
tail sticking out from 





a dozen times by 
lions, so that I have 
the very firmest con- 
victions about the 
dangers of these ani- 
mals. On the other 
hand | have twice 
been caught by rhinos 
in positions where an 
elephant, a lion, or a 


under the bed with LAbour Huds, © leopard would have 
ianadl had me in no time, 


the tip gently moving 
from side to side. 
With great presence 
of mind the young 
lady quietly went out 
and closed the door. 
Nairobi had many 
possibilities of thrills 
in those days. It 
was about the same 
time that a gentle- 
man hurrying from 











HOW THE FIGHT WITH THE LEOPARD OCCURRED 


While returning to camp at dusk with a Negro boy, Mr. 
Akeley fired at an animal as it disappeared behind a bush 
(1, 1). Its snarl told him that it was a leopard; he crossed 
a dry stream bed to a small island, from the end of which he 
saw the leopard also crossing the stream bed. He fired again 
(2, 2), but in the failing light could not see his sights and so 
wounded the animal very slightly, but caused it to turn and 
charge. With his gun empty Mr. Akeley ran as the leopard 
approached, but just as he got the gun loaded the leopard 
leaped, (3) knocking the weapon from Mr. Akeley’s grasp and 
forcing him to grapple with the animal barehanded. He 
strangled the animal and killed it by breaking its ribs 


and both times the 
rhinos left me _ un- 
molested. When | 
first went to Africa 
| had the same ex- 
perience as everyone 
else. Rhinos getting 
wind of me would 
charge me and to 
save myself I’d shoot. 
| suppose | had stood 








town up to the Gov- 

ernment House one evening met a lion in 
the middle of the street to the embarrassment 
of both parties. 


I] 


HERE are some phases in Tennyson’s 

“Charge of the Light Brigade” that put 
me in mind of the rhinoceros, or “rhino”, as 
everyone calls him in Africa. 

“Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do 
and die.”’ 

But it is stupidity, not duty, that keeps the 
rhino from reasoning. He is the stupidest old 
fellow in Africa. | know that many expe- 
rienced hunters likewise consider him one of the 
most dangerous animals in Africa. I can’t 
quite agree with this. Of course, if he runs 


over you not only is it dangerous, but it is also 
likely to be fatal. 


It is also true that as soon 





off twenty of these 
charges with my rifle before I discovered that 
if | did not shoot it would not necessarily be 
fatal. I discovered the fact, of course, quite 
by accident. I was going along the bank of the 
Tana River one day with my camera. My 
gun boys were some distance behind so as not to 
disturb‘any animal that might afford a picture. 
Suddenly I was set all a quiver by the thresh- 
ings and snortings of a rhino coming through 
the bushes in my direction. | very hastily 
took stock of the situation. There was nothing 
to climb. Between me and the thicket from 
which the rhino was coming was about twenty- 
five feet of open space. Behind me was a 
30-foot drop to the crocodile infested waters 
of the Tana. The only hope | saw was a bush 
overhanging the brink which looked as if it 
might or might not hold me if | swung out on it. 
My mind was fixed to try the bush and let the 
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rhino land in the river in the hopes the bush 
would hold and | wouldn’t join him. The 
bushes were thrust aside and he came full 
tilt into the opening where he could see me. 


Everything was set for the final act. He 
suddenly stopped with a snort. His head 
drooped. His eyes almost closed. He looked 
as if he were going to sleep. The terrible beast 
had become absolutely ludicrous. While this 
was going on | felt a poke in my back. | 
reached behind and took my rifle from the gun- 
boy who had come up with equal celerity and 
bravery. I drew a bead on the old fellow but 
1 could not shoot. A stupider or more ludi- 
crous looking object I never saw. | began 
talking to him but it did not rouse him from his 
lethargy. There he stood, half asleep and 
totally oblivious, while |, with the gun half 
aimed, talked to him about his ugly self. 
About this time my porters came into hearing 
on a path behind the rhino. He pricked up 
his ears and blundered off in that direction. I 
heard the loads dropping as the porters made 
for the trees. The rhino charged through 
the safari and off into the bush. 

At another time, somewhat later, three of 
them charged me when | was sitting down and 
unarmed. I couldn’t get up in time to get 
away or get a gun, so | merely continued to sit. 
This time they didn’t stop and doze, but they 
went by on both sides ten or fifteen feet away. 
This kind of charge pleased me a good deal more 
and seemed to satisfy them just as much as if 
they had attacked some one. These experiences 
have led me to think that in his blundering 
charges the rhino has no clear objective, like a 
lion for instance. Even his blundering charge 
is dangerous, of course, if you are in the way, 
but I firmly believe that the rhino is too stupid 
to be either accurate in his objective, fixed in 
his purpose, or vindictive in his intentions. 
This does not mean that a lot of people have 
not been killed by rhinos. They have; but | 


do believe that compared with other African: 


animals the danger of the rhino is generally ex- 
aggerated. When he smells something he 
comes toward the scent until he sees what 
it is. As he can’t see very far, no man with 
a gun is likely to let him come within seeing 
distance without shooting. So the stupid 
old beast goes charging around hoping to 
see the source of what he smells and gets a 
reputation for savagery besides getting shot. 
In fact, he has blundered around and got shot 


Carl E. 


Next month Mr. Akeley will tell of bis experiences with the African buffalo 
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so much that old ones with big horns are 
getting scarce. 

| remember coming up over the top of a little 
rise cne day and seeing across the plain an old 
rhino standing motionless in the shade of a 
solitary acacia about two hundred yards away. 
The usual tick birds sat on his back. It wasa 
typical rhino pose. As | stood looking for 
more entertainment, a second rhino came 
mouching along between me and number one. 
Number one evidently heard him. The birds 
flew off his back, he pricked up his ears and 
broke into a charge toward number two. Num- 
ber two reciprocated. Their direction was good 
and they had attained full speed. I longed for 
a camera to photograph the collision. But 
the camera would have done me no good. 
The collision did not happen. When about 
twenty feet from each other they stopped dead, 
snorted and turned around, number one re- 
turning to doze under his tree and number two 
continued the journey which had been inter- 
rupted. I suppose that rhinos have gotten 
the habit of charging around whenever they 
smell anything because until the white man 
came along they could investigate in this 
peculiar manner with impunity. Everything 
but an elephant or another rhino would get out 
of the way of one of these investigating rushes, 


_and of course an elephant or another rhino is 


big enough even for the rhino’s poor eyes to see 
before he gets into trouble. 

The coming of the white man with the rifle 
upset all this, but the rhino has learned less 
about protecting himself from man than the 
other animals. But man went ever farther in 
breaking the rules of rhino existence. The 
railroad was an even worse affront than the 
rifle. The rhino furnished some of the comedy 
of the invasion of the game country by the 
Uganda Railway. In the early days of that 
road a friend of mine was on the train one day 
when a rhino charged it. The train was stand- 
ing still out in the middle of the plain. An 
old rhino, either hearing it or smelling man, set 
out on the customary charge. The train 
didn’t move and he didn’t swerve. He hit the 
running board of one car at full speed. There 
was a terrific jolt. My friend rushed to the 
platform. As he reached it the rhino was get- 
ting up off his knees. He seemed a little 
groggy but he trotted off, conscious, perhaps, 
that railroad trains cannot be routed by the 
rhino’s tmaditional method of attack. 































FOREIGN TRADE BY BARTER 





A Situation Which the Havoc of ‘Foreign Exchange is Rapidly 
Bringing About. How Can Foreign Trade Survive? The Difficul- 
ties of Barter, and the Necessity for an International Currency 


By THEODORE H. PRICE 


Editor, Commerce and Finance 


i HE National City Bank of New 
York has recently assembled some 
Statistics which show that the na- 
tional debts of the world in No- 
vember, 1920, were the equivalent 

of 297 billion dollars, figuring the money in 

which these debts are payable at its pre-war 
value; that the annual interest charge on these 
debts is in excess of 12 billion dollars, and that 
the debtor nations have outstanding the equiv- 
alent of 81 billion’ dollars in paper currency 
against which a gold reserve aggregating only 
$7,508,000,000 or less than 10 per cent. is held. 

Taking debt and currency issues together the 

gold held is only about 2 per cent. of the total. 

The aggregate of debt and paper money 
outstanding has increased $328,000,000,000 
since 1914, and $129,000,000,000 in the two 
years succeeding the Armistice. As it had 
been hoped there would be an end to borrowing 
with the ending of the war the increase since 
the signing of the Armistice is very disappoint- 
ing. It tends to confirm the belief that with 
nations as with individuals the spendthrift 
habit is exceedingly difficult to break once it 
has been formed. 

A “budgetary deficit,” ie. an excess of ex- 
penditures over the revenue derived from taxa- 
tion, is in nearly every case the reason assigned 
for the increase in the debt and paper money 
issued, and as long as promises to pay can be 
exchanged for property it is to be feared that 
they will continue to be printed and put in 
circulation. 

But with this increase in debt and paper 
money there has been a concurrent depreciation 
in their value as expressed in the American 
quotations for foreign exchange. As the extent 
of this depreciation since the Armistice is not 
perhaps generally appreciated, the table on the 
following page has been prepared. 

It is coming to be generally understood 
that it will be impossible for some of the debt 





burdened powers ever to meet their obligations 
and that the time is approaching when their 
paper money will no longer be exchangeable 
for property. 

When that time arrives, and it cannot be far 
off in the case of those nations whose currencies 
are worth less than 10 per cent. of par, inter- 
national trade with them will be impossible 
unless it is conducted by barter or by the use 
of money that has an exchangeable value. 

Realizing the imminence of such an impasse, 
many schemes for the creation of an interna- 
tional or universal currency have been put for- 
ward, but they all contemplate an unattain- 
able degree of codperation between sovereign 
powers whose obligations would not be enforce- 
able except by a resort to arms as long as there 
is no world court that has jurisdiction over 
them. We are therefore driven to ask whether 
and how far trade by barter is practicable and 
that inquiry is the purpose of this article. 

In the last analysis all trade is barter. 
Money is simply used to facilitate the ex- 
change‘of goods, but it is a question of whether 
they could be exchanged on a large scale 
without it. The boy who “swaps” his jack- 
knife for marbles and the farmer who agrees 
to give so many pounds of cotton for a certain 
quantity of fertilizer, are trading without the 
use of money, but although these transactions 
are comparatively simple it is doubtful whether 
they would be made if there were not a back- 
ground of monetary value upon which to base 
them. 

In making his swap the boy takes into con- 
sideration the original cost of the jack-knife 
and its depreciation as well as the price at 
which marbles can be bought, and in the more 
complex trade which involves the exchange of 
cotton for fertilizer both the farmer and the 
fertilizer dealer consider and are governed 
by the amount of money which could be other- 
wise obtained for each commodity. 


























PER- 
VALUE | VALUE | CENTAGE 
PAR | INU.S. | IN U.S. | OF PRES- 
VALUE | NOV. 30, | NOV. 30,| ENT TO 
1918 1920 PAR 
VALUE 
British Pound . | $4.8665 | $4.7575 | $3.4812 71.5 
French Franc. -193 1833 .0606 31.4 
Belgian Franc . .193 ¢ .0642 33.2 
Italian Lire. . 193 157 .0366 18.9 
German Mark . .238 . O14 05.9 
Austrian Crown. .2026 . .003 1 01.5 
Spanish Peseta . .193 i 1314 68. 
Swiss Franc. . .193 .204 1565 81. 
Danish Crown . .268 265 135 50.4 
Norwegian Crown'| .268 274 135 50.4 
Swedish Crown . .268 .28 -193 72. 
Dutch Guilder . 402 4212 .305 75.8 
Portuguese Es- | 
cudo . . . | $1.08 2 | 115 10.7 
Greek Drachma. -193 .1937 .0825 42.7 
Czecho-Slovak- . 
ian Crown .2026 ‘i .0122 06. 
Roumanian Leu. -193 ~ .0147 07.6 
Polish Mark .238 oe .002 00.8 
Finnish Mark -193 xis .021 10.9 
Russian Ruble . 5146 14 .008 01.5 
Argentine Peso . 4245 4525 3425 80.7 
Brazilian Milreis 3244 .2675 .1675 51.6 








*There was no active market for these exchanges in 
November, 1918. 

**These currencies were not yet in existence Novem- 
ber, 1918. 


Therefore, it would appear that the main- 
tenance of markets in which the value of the 
things exchanged can be ascertained is the 
first essential of any extensive trade by barter. 
Without such markets it might, indeed, be 
possible to induce the man who was hungry 


but had more clothes than he required to sur-: 


render an overcoat for a dinner, but he would 
have to be very near starvation before he 
consented to such an unequal trade, and the 
very difficulty of naming a garment that would 
be more nearly worth a dinner indicates the 
hopelessness of conducting any considerable 
trade by a simple exchange of goods. 

Let us take a concrete case. It is generally 
admitted that Germany is at present in need of 
American cotton. It is also believed that 
there would be an eager demand in this country 
for the dyestuffs that Germany manufactures 
and the potash that she produces. The German 
manufacturers that want the cotton are not, 
however, the same people that make dyes or 
mine potash, and the Southern planter from 
whom the cotton must be obtained uses neither 
dyes nor potash in the forms in which they are 
imported. 

In the manufacture of the textiles that the 
planter consumes some dyes are required and it is 
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desirable that the commercial fertilizer that he 
spreads upon his fields should contain some 
potash, but it would be absolutely impossible 
for him to use the equivalent of his cotton 
or half of it in either dyes or potash. 

To barter cotton for them, which is one of 
the least complex transactions proposed, is, 
therefore, out of the question, unless: 

(1) The cotton can be bought for money in 
the United States, 

(2) and sold in Germany for money, 

(3) which money can be exchanged in Ger- 
many for dyes or potash 

(4) that can in turn be sold for money in the 
United States. 

This statement of the sequential steps that 
would have to be taken in consummating even 
the simplest commercial trade by barter is 
put.in a somewhat awkward form to make it 
clear that any considerable commerce by barter 
is practically impossible without some sort of 
money. 

It need not be money that has an inter- 
national value, but it must be something 
that is exchangeable for labor and its products 
where they are produced. In the early days of 
America wampum was used as money and it 
served the purpose, although it had no value in 
Europe, was intrinsically worthless, and _ ulti- 
mately ceased to circulate. It is probable 
that the depreciated currencies of Europe will 
continue to circulate where they are issued a 
long time after their international value has 
entirely disappeared. 

If one desired to develop trade by barter 
between the United States and Austria, he 
would have to ship American goods to Austria, 
sell them for crowns in Austria and reinvest 
the crowns received in Austrian products that 
were saleable in America. It is possible that 
such an operation might yield a large profit, 
but it would also involve great risk, a long tie-up 
of the capital employed and an intimate knowl- 
edge of many different markets that no one 
man can hope to acquire. 

It was long ago remarked that “a Jack of all 
trades is master of none,’ and it is even more 
true to-day when all that a man can do in a 
lifetime is to become proficient in the conduct 
of one of the highly specialized businesses into 
which commerce is divided. 

For these reasons it seems altogether un- 
likely that trade by simple barter will ever be 
practicable. What most people are really 
thinking of when they talk of trade by barter 
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is trading without the purchase or sale of for- 
eign exchange. 

Formerly the merchant who shipped wheat 
to Europe drew a bill for its value or its pro- 
ceeds at the price at which it had been sold. 
This bill was bought by bankers who collected 
it and used the proceeds to buy other bills 
drawn against goods shipped from the country 
in which it was payable. 

Because of the disorganization of the foreign 
exchange markets this sort of business is now 
greatly restricted. Bankers are unwilling to 
take the risks involved. 

Doubtless a great corporation having a 
large capital and a_ personnel which in- 
cluded men that were versed in the intricacies 
of all the more important trades might find a 
large profit in acting as both merchants and 
bankers. There are a few great “merchant- 
banker”’ firms in Europe that have conducted 
business on this plan for years. One of them 
is an Anglo-Greek concern reputed to have a 
capital of more than $50,000,000. 

It ships jute from East India to the United 
States, reinvests the proceeds in American 
products that it ships to England and uses the 
money obtained from their sale to buy cotton 
goods that are shipped to East India. In this 
and many other similar transactions its capital 
is kept moving round the world and it is 

_asserted that it has not drawn a commercial 
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bill of exchange in the last -hundred years. 
There is another such firm domiciled in Swit- 
zerland with branches all over the world, still 
another in Holland, and several in England. 

It is said that none of them ever borrow, 
that they do business entirely within their own 
capital and that they are content to take the 
risks they must assume because they have 
become confident that in the long run they will 
make money although some years or periods 
may show heavy losses. 

As most of them are more than a century 
old and substantial fortunes have been with- 
drawn from them by generations of retiring 
partners it is to be inferred that their commer- 
cial philosophy is sound, but it is to be doubted 
whether Americans have the patience to 
apply it. 

If we had, if we were content to rely upon the 
law of averages, than which nothing is more 
certain, to take commercial risks but to limit 
them intelligently, and if we could assemble 
the necessary capital with the men who had 
the requisite knowledge and experience, we 
might take advantage of the present disorgan- 
ization to develop a foreign trade that would 
be permanently profitable. 

But it cannot be done in a hurry, it cannot 
be done on borrowed money and it cannot 
be done by those who are unwilling to make it 
the vocation of a lifetime. 


MORGAN'S 


NEW TYPE. OF COLLEGE 


A Civil Engineer’s Revolutionary Experiment with Antioch College, 
to Produce Graduates Who Will Become Employers and Not Employees 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


NTIOCH COLLEGE, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, has reached the con- 
clusion that too few of the country’s 
college graduates become self dir- 

-ecting men and women—that too 
many become employees. And in an effort 
to overcome this tendency Antioch has laid 
plans for a new and interesting educational 
system that hopes to develop in its under- 
graduates a viewpoint different from that 
developed in other schools, and one that will 





instil in its students a desire to direct their own 
activities. 

Arthur E. Morgan, who originated this new 
plan, is not a professional educator. He is, 
instead, a civil engineer, and is the man to 


whom the people of southwestern Ohio (in- 


cluding the cities of Dayton, Middletown, 
Troy, and Hamilton) have entrusted the 
spending of $35,000,000 upon the stupendous 
engineering works to control the flood waters 
of the Miami River—an enterprise that has 
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involved the purchase of 44,000 acres of land, 
and the organizing of twenty-eight cities and 
towns, and numerous counties and townships, 
with all which that implies in the diplomacy of 
composing their diverse interests and ideas. 

But in addition to being an engineer Mr. 
Morgan has an avocation that has occupied 
much of his spare time for twenty years, until 
at last he is actually at work on the consumma- 
tion of his plans. And these plans have 
possibilities for good that far outweigh even 
the tremendous work of flood prevention which, 
after seven years, he is drawing to a close. 

The little institution called Antioch College 
is to open its doors on a new era in the fall of 
1921 as a result of Arthur Morgan’s avocation. 
Antioch was founded in 1852, and when it was 
opened, Horace Mann, one of the greatest 
educators that America has produced, was 
its president. From its campus many men 
have gone to fill important posts. Thomas 
Hill went from Antioch to the presidency of 
Harvard University; C. W. Russell, for many 
years vice-president of Cornell, was a student 
at Antioch; and G. Stanley Hall, until recently 
president of Clark University, prefaced his 
courses at Heidelberg and London and Bonn 
by studies at the little college at Yellow 
Springs. 

But Antioch fell upon evil days, and its 
course was a downward one. When it was 
founded, the modest endowment with which it 
was blessed enabled it to maintain standards 
that were worth while. But the few dollars 
that made up its yearly income grew less and 
less in value and the great state-operated 
colleges sprang up and flourished. They built 
beautiful buildings and equipped wonderful 
laboratories, while Antioch found it necessary 


to cut her expenses to the minimum. The ; 


result is apparent, and is to be found, identi- 
cally the same, in five hundred small colleges 
the country over. Unable to increase their 
income as the value of their dollars decreased, 
and unable to compete with the great state 
institutions, the small colleges have found 
themselves approaching disaster. 

But in the case of Antioch something hap- 
pened to save the day—something that is 
about to put the little school back on its feet, 
and to give it a new lease on life. 

That something was the appointment of 
Arthur E. Morgan to the Board of Trustees. 

Long ago Mr. Morgan had started thinking 
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about the question of colleges, and he had _ 









reached the conclusion that, given the op- 
portunity, he could work out a scheme that 
would not only make small colleges self sup- 
porting but would, in addition, make it possible 
for them to compete on fairly equal terms with 
the larger institutions. 

Boston “Tech,” he argues, is a wonderful 
school, but far too great a percentage of its 
graduates become employees of the great 
engineering companies, and once having become 
employees, few of -them ever recover from the 
disease. 

“Now,” thought Mr. Morgan, “if it is 
possible to develop in a picked body of under- 
graduates the faculty of thinking in terms 
of self direction rather than of the employee, a 
better class of graduates will be the result, 
and instead of a large number of technically 
trained employees with an occasional man who 
works his way out of the rut, we will have 
produced men who tend to become self direct- 
ing. While many of these will undoubtedly 
fail to become proprietors, they nevertheless 
will be more of an asset to themselves and to 
the country than if they had become employees 
of the usual type.” 


THE FIRST STEP 


FTER having thus reasoned out abstract- 

ly what he wanted to accomplish—that is, 
to develop the self directing state of mind in 
his students—Morgan came to the conclusion 
that there were educational possibilities in 
work outside of the college curriculum. And 
he even went so far as to plan some day to 
found a college in which to try out his idea. 

Then in 1919 he was made a trustee of 
Antioch, and laid his plans before his fellow 
members of the board. 

“You are right,” they said in effect, “this is 
worth doing. If we are the men to help you, 
we shall be glad to help. But with this pro- 
gramme, Antioch will be a national, and not a 
local institution. Our Board of Trustees is 
made up of local members. We must make it a 
national board to measure up to a national 
project. You find these men, and we shall 
make place for them.” With this remarkable 
coéperation Mr. Morgan began to work out 
his ideas in detail. 

First he went through the courses of study, 
and concluded that many of them were entirely 
unnecessary for the average student. 

“Tt is all very well,” he argued, “to give 4 
student a course in Ancient History, but only 
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the person who wishes to become a specialist 
should take courses on the home life of the 
Romans, or the social system of ancient 
Greece.”” 

And arguing from that viewpoint, he elimi- 
nated all but seventy-five of the 200 to 300 
liberal arts courses. 

Mr. Morgan next sought the aid of some 
exceptional men to act on the Board of Trus- 
tees. Among others, he secured C. F. Kettering, 
chief engineer of the General Motors Com- 
pany, a man whose interest in mechanical 
research was so great that when he found that 
there was no great field for it in business he 
built up a business of his own, made a com- 
fortable- fortune, and then retired from the 
business in order to take up research. The 
new board includes also George Verity, Pres- 
ident of the American Rolling Mills Company, 
William, Mayo, Chief Engineer of the Ford 
Motor Company, Ellery Sedgwick, Editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, E. F. Gay, President 
of thes New York Evening Post, Henry S. 
Dennison, President of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, and others who have 
signified their willingness to become associated 
with the work. 

Mr. Morgan, after carefully studying ex- 
penses, reached the conclusion that from $200 
to $250-should be spent by the school on each 
student each year. And setting 500 as a 
desirable number of students for the college it is 
easy to:see that an income of $125,000 a year 
is about the sum required. But Antioch’s 
income from endowments has been but a 
fraction of that amount, and her student body 
numbered less than one hundred. 


CHOOSING THE STUDENTS | 


HE student body itself next came in for 
study. Here also Mr. Morgan has revo- 
lutionary plans which reflect his engineering 
ideals of scientific economy—he intends to 
spend money on the education only of men who 
have first been proved worth the expenditure. 
_“T hope,” said Mr. Morgan, “to have ten 
times as many applicants for admission as we 
can accommodate. Usually a college spends 
3 Or 4 per cent. of its total expenditures on the 
selection of its student body. Antioch will 
spend from 20 to 25 per cent. If a prospective 
student comes to us and we conclude that some 
other college can give him more than we can, 
then we'll refer him to that other institution. 
Small colleges sometimes allow an under- 
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graduate to matriculate, when it is apparent 
that they are giving him less for his time and 
money than he could obtain elsewhere. 

“By close personal touch as well as by 
psychological tests similar to those worked 
out in the Army, Antioch will carefully pick 
its students, and there will be no one ad- 
mitted if the faculty of the college is not 
convinced that Antioch is the place for him.” 


THE NEW IDEA 


ND now comes the fundamental idea. 
With money subscribed for the purpose, 
Mr. Morgan plans to build a group of factory 
buildings on the campus of the college. These 
will be equipped with light, heat, and power, 
and will be designed for the accommodation of 
a number of small manufactories, each of which 
will employ from ten to fifty workmen. 

Yellow Springs is situated in a part of the 
country that is almost unique in having 
developed a highly successful type of small 
business. Small factories are numerous in 
this part of Ohio, and among these Mr. Morgan 
is finding a number that are willing to move 
into these modern factory buildings on Anti- 
och’s campus. Here they will install their 
machinery and begin the manufacture of their 
products. But most of their employees will 
be undergraduates of Antioch College. Their 
labor problem will be entirely taken care of 
by the College, and in addition to that the 
College will offer them other advantages. For 
instance, each of these small businesses could be 
greatly benefited by a cost accountant, but the 
cost of such a man is far too great for each 
of them to stand. However, the whole group 
of businesses, once brought together, can easily 
afford a high priced cost accountant by dividing 
the expense among them. The same is true of 
a purchasing agent, and perhaps of a sales 
manager. 

All of these men will be secured by the college, 
not from among college professors, but directly 
from the ranks of successful business men. 
For the services of these men, as well as for rent, 
light, heat, and power, the factories will pay. 

But the most interesting, as well as the most 
important, thing about this arrangement is 
the position that the student body will take. 

There will be approximately twice as many 
students as there are jobs, and the students, 
as a rule, will work half time, devoting 
the other half to collegiate work and activi- 
ties. Incidentally, the college course will be 
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six years instead of the usual four, in order to 
permit of thoroughly covering the undergrad- 
uate work. 

During the various vacations in the school 
year, of course, the factories on the campus will 
continue their activities and the students will 
find it necessary to aportion their vacations in 
order to maintain a full force at all times. In 
other words, each student will have to stay 
at work for half of the school vacation periods. 

The scheme of having the student body spend 

a part of its time at work supervised by the 
school is not a new idea, and in many schools it 
is required as a part of the undergraduate work. 
In this case, however, the work is separate and 
distinct from the school work. The college 
secures a job for each student, but from there 
on the student keeps it only if he is satisfactory 
to hisemployer. From the time he arrives as a 
freshman he is a workman. He may be ina 
machine shop or in an office. He may be an 
assistant to the cost accountant, to the 
_purchasing agent, or to the sales manager, 
or he may, if none of the openings in these 
campus factories appeal to him, be placed in 
some office or factory in Springfield or Dayton, 
both of which are within a few miles of Yellow 
Springs. Nor are his activities limited to 
business. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND SPECIAL WORK 


N CASE the undergraduate wishes to take a 
course preparatory to becoming a teacher 
he may be placed as a teacher in some country 
school in the vicinity, and, in addition, will be 
given practical work in the business administra- 
tion of schools by Antioch’s faculty or by some 
other convenient means, thereby fitting him 
to become not only a teacher but also a capable 
business head of, for instance, one of the 
consolidated country schools that are rapidly 
putting in their appearance in rural districts. 
If the undergraduate intends to follow his 
academic course by a course in law or in 
medicine he will be placed in a lawyer’s office or 
a hospital or in some other position that will 
give him practical experience. 

Mr. Morgan’s principal idea in developing 
this system is to develop a different attitude of 
mind in the undergraduates of Antioch. 

“In practical life,” said Mr. Morgan, “we 
judge a man by the qualities of his character 
and personality. We observe whether he is 
virile, and self-reliant; whether he handles his 
affairs in an orderly, effective manner, whether 
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he is absolutely reliable. We note whether his 
judgment is accurate, whether he masters 
circumstances or drifts with them; whether he 
has the habit of accomplishment; whether 
he has the ability to reach the sources of 
knowledge as necessity demands. We measure 
him by his ability to codperate with his fellows 
in business, recreation, and in public affairs. 
Except in academic circles a man is measured 
to a lesser extent by his fund of information. 
We do not master life or any art simply by 
reading about it. Mastery comes by actually 
doing the thing to be done, by exercising 
and developing the qualities of character we 
aspire to possess, as well as by coming into 
possession of the knowledge other men have 
gained. Learning by doing and learning by 
study are the fundamental educational. pro- 
cesses, and they cannot be separated without 
disaster. This is the first principle in the 
Antioch programme. 

“Education, even in America, is not demo- 
cratic. True, thousands of young men and 
women in the aggregate have worked their 
way through college without financial help. 
But usually at what a cost! The college or 


university is administered for the convenience of 
the student whose college course is financed for 
him. The self-supporting student must earn 


his way during odd hours, usually in unorgan- 
ized industry, and in competition with un- 
skilled and unintelligent labor. Scarcely any 
effort has been made to organize a college 
course around the student who must be self 
supporting, so as to give his intelligence and his 
time its highest productive value. 

“Through mechanical inventions and 
through industrial organization, the produc- 
tiveness of human effort has been multiplied 
several fold during the last century. A 
college which will take advantage to the full 
of this productive capacity of young men and 
women, will be able not only to offer self- 
support to the student, but also, by his tuition, 
to secure financial independence for itself. 

“America’s educational system is preparing 
men and women to do as they are told. For 
eight years of common school, for four years of 
high school, and for four years of college, the 
student prepares his next day’s lesson, taking 
orders and filling them without further res- 
ponsibility. We are becoming a nation of 
employees working under orders; and our 
colleges are hastening that result. America is 
vitally in need of more men and women whose 




















training qualifies them for directing their own 
affairs. 'We need them for the stamina that 
they would give to our national character, and 
we need them to fill the places now filled badly, 
or not at all, as proprietors of small factories, 
farms, hospitals, stores, contracting organiza- 
tions, and last, but not least, as the heads of 
homes and families. 

“Antioch has taken as its work the almost 
totally neglected field of preparing students 
to be industrially self directing men and 
women. The student in technical or voca- 
tional courses at Antioch for years before 
graduation will be thinking, not of the ‘job’ 
he is going to get, but of the business, be it 
very small or very large, that he is going to 
develop and run. He will have received in his 
six years at college the academic education 
which will have taught him to think and will 
have opened to him the stores of human 
knowledge. In addition he will have had six 
years half time work in handling actual re- 
sponsibility and will have found himself and 
his place in life as college graduates commonly 
do only after several years of buffeting about. 
The primary appeal of Antioch is not that it 
makes self support possible. It is to be a 
place for students who demand.-the: best: that 
can be had, but who realize that the price of 
the best is determined personal effort. 

“The college will offer liberal arts courses, 
in the usual sense of the term, for those who 
wish later to prepare in a professional school 
for medicine, law, or other calling not repre- 
sented at Antioch, and for those who wish the 
full liberal arts course for its own sake. There 
will be also a number of technical and voca- 
tional courses, but all given with the aim of 
developing general ability for self direction and 
proprietorship, rather than the narrower train- 
ing of the technical specialist. Among the 
technical and vocational courses planned are 
those in business administration, civil en- 
gineering, Contracting, education as applied to 
the administration of consolidated rural 
schools, farming, and machine shop opera- 
tion and management. Certain courses 
peculiarly for women are under advisement. 

“The many steps taken in working out this 
plan—the reduction of the waste of resources 
Which results from superficial multiplicity of 
college courses—the provisions for students of 
special abilities to develop those abilities be- 
yond the regular courses offered—the co- 
ordination of departments, so that the college 
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will be a synthetic whole, and not an ag- 
gregation of independent and conflicting de- 
partments—the requirement that physical 
health shall weigh in importance with scholar- 
ship—the decision that technical training must 
have a foundation of liberal arts education, 
to the end that the student may become a 
citizen able to enjoy life and to contribute to 
the culture of his community, as well as to 
make a living—all these are the work that is 
planned for Antioch. 

“Furthermore, even when he graduates from 
Antioch we shall not consider our work done. 
If we have seen men who in their six years of 
work have shown real possibilities of being able 
to work successfully together, we shall help 
them to get started. Suppose, for instance, 
three men, one of whom has developed execu- 
tive ability, another salesmanship, and the 
third factory management, desire to go into 
business as partners in the operation of a 
machine shop. Antioch will, if their plans 
and records warrant it, endeavor to find the 
money to start them in business. The school 
will carefully watch the business and see that 
the money is repaid with interest. In case 
the youthful business men want advice to 
help them over rough spots, the men who 
are on our Board of Trustees will give it to 
them. 

“Imagine the advantage to a young business 
man of being able to go to the organization of 
George Verity of the American Rolling Mills 
Company, when he found himself faced with a 
business problem; or, if he was planning to 
build some new machine, to be able to secure 
the advice of the organization of C. F. Ketter- 
ing, whose life has been spent at mechanical 
research and who is the chief engineer of the 
General Motors Company, the largest concern 
of its kind in the world. 

“With such advice available, a graduate of 
Antioch would have to be lacking in foresight 
or essential quality to choose to become an 
employee rather than a master of his own 
efforts.” 

In the fall of 1921 Antioch is to open its 
doors upon this new system, and six years 
from then the first graduating class of these 
embryo employers will go out to fill their 
places in the world. As yet all this is only a 
plan, but it is the plan of a man accustomed to 
turning his dreams into realities. And it is 


one that may greatly influence the educational 
world. 


A PRACTICAL WAY OUT OF 
THE RAILROAD TROUBLE 


A Method by Which Coal Might be Conserved, Traffic Conditions 
Improved, and the Work of the Railroads Simplified. Electri- 
fication as a Means of Improving Our Transportation Situation 


~By PHILIP CABOT . 


HERE is a way in which I believe our 

railroads can get themselves in good 

shape again, help at the same time 

to revive industry here and likewise 

give a stimulus to the reconstruction 
of Europe. This may arouse the suspicion 
usually directed toward panaceas, but as our 
railroad situation is one of our worst problems 
and as it is intricately bound up with all other 
industry it stands to reason that an improve- 
ment in railroad conditions will help con- 
ditions generally. Likewise, as the rest of the 
world is much dependent on us, an improve- 
ment here will be felt elsewhere. 

The modern industrial system on which the 
great populations in Europe and in America 
live is not a hundred years old yet, and it is 
entirely dependent on quick, cheap railroad 
transportation. Quantity production, Amer- 
ica’s particular specialty, depends on good 
railroad service. Otherwise it is impossible 
to gather materials from every part of the 
country at one point, make an article, and then 
send it to every part of the country again. 
Only with efficient rail service can this be 
profitably done. We know that our service is 
not efficient now and it looks as if the old law 
of slow, uncertain transportation resulting in 
low prices to the producer and high prices to 
the consumer had gone far toward vitiating the 
economies of quantity production. 

All this points to the railroad problem as the 
one whose satisfactory solution might be most 
helpful. For it is certainly true that, while 
some progress has been made, the final solution 
has not yet been reached. 

It has been stated on high authority that a 
billion dollars of new capital a year should be 
spent upon the railroads to meet the ordinary 
growth of their business and, as this is only 
about 5 per cent. of their cost, it is probably 
not excessive. During the last six years, 


however, only a very small fraction of this 
sum has been provided, while for ten years or 
more a process of gradual starvation has been 
going on. The changed attitude of the public 
and the government authorities evidenced by 
recent legislation and the increase of rates is an 
important step, but it must be clear even to the 
casual observer that the problem is far from 
solved. Doubtless, the credit of the roads has 
been strengthened by the steps already taken, 
but they are still far from the point where they 
can attract capital by offering their stocks, and 
until this can be done the whole sum required 
to put them on their feet is not in sight. 
Clearly such a sum cannot be superimposed as 
a debt upon the present financial structure of 
the roads, and, even if this were feasible, 
present conditions make such an operation 
peculiarly unwise if, as seems probable, we are 
entering a period of falling prices with a cor- 
responding appreciation of gold, which may 
force the debtor to repay in goods or service 
two dollars for every one borrowed to-day. 

If a programme of borrowing is decided 
upon, government aid will be needed, which 
must inevitably. end in government ownership 
of the roads, a result toward which the nation 
looks with dread. It would seem, therefore, 
that we still have cause for the gravest ap- 
prehension which cannot be dispelled until 
some practical plan has been devised which 
private capital will heartily support. 

In the past, capital has shown more senti- 
ment than shrewdness in dealing with railroad 
finance. Having become accustomed to rail- 
road investments and having found them safe 
and profitable, it continued to pour money 
into them long after they had ceased to be so, 
obstinately disregarding the fact that the roads, 
ground between the two millstones of labor and 
politics, could not long survive. Now having 
lost millions in the venture “the burnt child 
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shuns the fire.” The staggering sums needed 
to rehabilitate the roads along the old lines will 
be hard to come by. Some new plan must be 
devised, for otherwise the money which is now 
being raised and spent will leave the job half 
done and we shall have to choose between 
government ownership and collapse. 

Increases of rates have gone as far as the 
traffic and the public will bear, the latter 
being somewhat suspicious that operating effi- 
ciency, not to mention financial efficiency, is not 
what it should be and that perhaps the roads 
have outgrown the capacity of those who 
manage them. Capital will not be reassured 
until this doubt is dispelled by a successful 
effort to reduce waste and operating costs. 
That there are great wastes there can be no 
doubt, and perhaps the greatest and most 
obvious is in the consumption of coal and the 
firing of it. 


CONSERVATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY 


T 1S a commonplace axiom that our modern 
civilization rests upon coal and iron, for, 
without an ample and cheap supply of these, 
national independence is not secure. Coal is a 
natural resource of strictly limited amount and, 
in view of the fact that one third of the coal 
consumed in the country is burned by the 
railroads, its wasteful use is a proceeding which 
the rapidly growing demand for conservation 
of natural resources will not long tolerate. If, 
as is alleged, it can be shown that two thirds 
of this railroad coal consumption is pure waste, 
prohibitive legislation in the near future is to be 
looked for. 

During the year 1918 the railroads of the 
United States consumed 163,000,000 tons of 
coal and 45,700,000 barrels of oil, or, figuring 
32 barrels of oil as equal to a ton of coal, a total 
of 176,000,000 tons of coal. The total wheel 
movement over the rails, including passenger, 
gross freight tonnage, locomotives, and tenders 
during the same period was approximately 
1,215,400,000,000 ton miles, or a coal con- 
sumption of 290 pounds per 1,000 ton miles 
moved. The operating data now available 
indicate that 1,000 ton miles can be hauled 
electrically with 40 k. w. h., delivered at the 
substation, which can be produced in a modern 
generating station with 100 pounds of coal. In 
short, it would appear that approximately two 
thirds of the coal consumed by our railroads is 
wasted, as, deducting from the present tonnage 
movement all company coal tonnage such as 
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coal cars, tenders, etc., a total consumption of 
53,500,000 tons used on an electrified system 
would have produced a result equivalent to that 
produced by 176,000,000 tons. This comparison 
shows a possible maximum saving of coal of 
122,500,000 tons. 


THE CYCLE OF LOSS IN LOCOMOTIVES 


HILE it is doubtless true that a large part 

of the other two thirds of the coal mined 
is wastefully used, the growth of the central 
electric power station with turbine engines has 
blazed so clearly the road along which relief 
can be found that the cure for this evil is now in 
sight. The steam turbine as a prime mover in 
stationary power plants has long since driven 
the reciprocating engine from the field, while 
on the sea it is also coming into its own. The 
railroads alone stick to the old device, although 
the coal consumption of the steam locomotive 
is three times that of the turbine, to say nothing 
of locomotive standby losses. From the mo- 
ment of firing up to the completion of a day’s 
duty, the locomotive demands continual stok- 
ing of coal to keep its boiler hot, whether it is 
doing useful work in hauling its load, standing 
idle at terminals or passing points, coasting 
down long grades, or standing in the round 
house. Every hour it is burning coal at a 
minimum rate of 300 pounds. There are about 
63,000 locomotives in the country going 
through this cycle of losses every day, with no 
direct supervision over the vast army of firemen 
employed, each acting independently and with 
varying efficiency, but with an average so low 
that it would bankrupt an electric power 
company in a competitive field. 

To make the indictment heavier, the dis- 
tribution of railway coal calls for a tonnage 
movement equal to 20 per cent. of the total 
revenue freight ton miles carried by our rail- 
roads, owing to the fact that all coal burned on 
the locomotives has to be hauled twice over the 
road, once from mine to coaling station and 
again upon the engine tender. We have be- 
come accustomed to view the tender as part 
of the locomotive, yet hauling it over the road 
adds 11 per cent. to the ton mileage of the total 
revenue freight movement. Bearing in mind 
that one third of our coal consumption is 
on railroad locomotives, its double transporta- 
tion adds approximately 20 per cent. to the 
ton mileage of the roads, a large part of which 
can be eliminated by the operation of electric 
locomotives using hydro-electric power or 
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steam from power stations located at the mines, 
or on tide water. 

By providing a new market for power, an 
electrically operated system would, moreover, 
stimulate the development and use of much 
water power which has heretofore been idle. 
Recent studies of this field indicate that the 
opportunities for such development are very 
large and that conservation of our fuel supply, 
particularly in the East, would be greatly pro- 
moted. This is conservation in the truest sense 
because motive power from the water that runs 
down the streams costs literally nothing. 


AUTOMATIC STOKERS VERSUS FIREMEN 


HE reason why electric operation has now 

become imperative is the sudden and vio- 
lent rise in the cost of coal and labor. When coal 
was literally as cheap as dirt, its waste was a 
minor consideration, but at a price of $8.00 
to $10.00 per ton this has become intolerable. 
These two items of coal and labor comprise 
90 per cent. of the cost of producing steam 
power. The price of labor has doubled, and 
the price of coal quadrupled, so that the cost 
of producing power has trebled. Every pos- 
sible effort must, therefore, be made to reduce 
the consumption of these, and the high econ- 
omy of the modern central station with its 
huge steam turbines and automatic stokers 
is the one avenue of escape. 

Next in importance to the waste of coal in 
our railroad operation is the waste of labor in 
firing. In the aggregate, firemen’s wages are a 
great item in operating costs, and, in view of the 
fact that central stations equipped with auto- 
matic stokers can do the same work with 5 
per cent. of the labor, the wastefulness of the 
methods now in use is startling. At a time 
when increased production throughout the 
world is imperatively demanded, such a waste 
as this can no longer be disregarded. 

As a step toward the orderly readjustment 
of retail prices, the elimination of prevent- 
able wastes and the introduction of operating 
economies on the railroads is important. 
But the fact should not be overlooked that the 
stimulant to business, both domestic and 
foreign, which a comprehensive programme of 
railroad electrification would provide is even 
more important. A period of falling prices is 


likely to be accompanied by depression in 
general trade, due to the contraction of cor- 
porate credit and the hesitation of all buyers 
to make commitments. 
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Up to October, 1920, most basic industries 
were active and prosperous. But there was 
one marked exception—the copper business. 
In recent years the output of our smelters has 
reached approximately 2,500,000,000 pounds 
per year, of which about _ 1,500,000,000 
has been consumed in this country and 
1,000,000,000 exported. At the present time, 
domestic business is not far from normal, but 
our exports have fallen 500,000,000 pounds a 
year, resulting in a condition in which copper 
alone, of all our basic raw materials, is selling at 
about its pre-war level of 14 cents a pound. 
Railway electrification, if undertaken on a 
national scale, would require a supply of 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds a year. 
At the present moment this supply is available 
at a low price. Later, when Europe comes 
into the market again, it will be withdrawn. 

Moreover, the activity of our great steel 
industry which, until very recently has been 
intense, shows marked signs of abating. 
Lower steel prices would be very helpful to the 
electrification programme, while the support 
which electrification would provide for the steel 
industry may be very much needed to ward off 
severe depression. 

In our domestic affairs, therefore, it would 
seem that a programme of comprehensive 
railroad electrification offers a most con- 
structive method of assisting the readjustment 
of our business affairs, for, if it can be success- 
fully financed, it will accomplish the following 
results: 

1. It will promote the rehabilitation of our 
railroad, thereby stimulating trade and easing 
credit. 

2. It will result in a large saving of our 
vanishing coal supply. 

3. It will provide a much needed support 
to our whole industrial system. 

The benefits are obvious. Whether it is 
financially practicable is open to doubts which, 
however, can be successfully met, but, before 
considering them, the international aspects of 
the programme should be touched upon. 

The fundamental necessity of a supply of 
coal and iron is signally demonstrated by the 
fierce struggle in which Europe is now engaged 
for the command of enough of these materials 
to rebuild her shattered structure. France 
and Germany are already at each other's 
throats, while all Europe is facing the same 
dilemma in only a slightly modified form. 
America alone has coal and iron enough for 
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home consumption, but, as things are now ad- 
justed, none to spare. Industrial stagnation, 
unemployment, bankruptcy, revolution, stare 
Europe in the face if relief cannot be given. 
Obviously, Europe cannot help herself, but 
America can help her. The crisis is incred- 
ibly acute, the opportunity marvelous if we can 
only grasp it. Have we the economic and 
administrative vision to step into this widening 
breach and close it? 


_WHAT CAN BE SAVED 


AILROAD electrification will result in sav- 

ing enough coal to supply the requirements 
of Europe and it also opens the door to obtain- 
ing return cargoes, thus making it possible for 
Europe to pay for our exports in larger volume. 
The home demand for electrical equipment is so 
keen and prices therefore so high as to interpose 
a serious obstacle to the electrification pro- 
gramme, but with an adequate supply of 
coal and copper, which we can provide, some 
of this equipment could be manufactured in 
Germany, in France, or elsewhere in Europe, 
at a very reasonable price, for, while wages in 
terms of money have risen four-fold, the de- 
preciation of the currency is such that they 
have actually been reduced. Germany: pos- 
sesses the skill and the organization needed, 
the raw material we can supply, so that a 
bargain can be struck which would greatly as- 
sist in setting Germany on her feet, and making 
possible the payment of her debts. The 
international banker will appraise this aspect 
of the problem at its true value, for it will 
provide him with a large item on that side of 
his international balance sheet where it is 
much needed, and, whatever his personal 
feelings about Germans may be, he keenly 
appreciates the fact that Germany’s industry 
must be made to prosper before payment of 
her debts can begin. Other European sources 
could also be drawn upon in this way, and the 
international trade of this country stimulated 
thereby. 
_ As a method of stabilizing the national and 
international situation such a programme of 
railroad electrification on a great scale has much 
merit, but it remains to be shown that the 
programme can be financed and the opposition 
to it successfully met. 

Opposition may be expected to come mainly 
from three sources: (1) the coal producers, 
Who dread dislocation of their business; (2) 
the labor unions, fearing a reduction of rail- 
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road operating forces; (3) the railroad execu- 
tives, who doubt whether it will pay. 

The opposition of the coal operators should 
not be very serious. The annual increase of 
domestic coal consumption has already pro- 
duced a strained situation, where supply is 
with difficulty kept on a level with demand and 
one section of the country after another is in a 
panic for fear of shortage. A saving of 
50,000,000 tons a year can only be gradually 
accomplished and would be largely absorbed 
by increased consumption at home. But the 
creation of a surplus above domestic demands 
is one of the prime objects of the programme 
in order that we may be in a position to relieve 
the coal famine in Europe. Some dislocation 
of business would probably ensue, but it is 
suggested that, since the divorce of the rail- 
roads and the coal companies has been decreed, 
a marriage of the coal companies with the 
steamship lines might not come amiss. This 
opens a vista for large financial operations in 
which the international banker could be of 
service. 

On the whole, then, opposition from the coal 
operators is not likely to upset the programme. 

The opposition of labor, however, may be 
more serious. Railroad executives assert that, 
where electrification has been tried, reduction 
in the labor cost of transportation has been im- 
possible, because of the attitude of organized 
labor, and doubtless they are right. If men 
are to be thrown out of work by an improve- 
ment in any field of life certainly they will 
resist, as we have recently seen even in the 
case of so highly educated a class as the doc- 
tors whenever state controlled medical service 
is proposed. But, on the whole, the ex- 
perience of the last eighty years will not sustain 
the proposition that labor has unreasonably 
opposed improved methods and the introduc- 
tion of labor saving machinery. And labor, 
being now better organized and better led 
than in the past, is less prone to oppose im- 
provements than formerly, provided its posi- 
tion is clearly seen, intelligently weighed, and 
adequately met. For, in the long run, labor 
is the chief beneficiary of improved methods 
and increased production. The substitution 
of machine power for man power, of the 
automatic stoker for the fireman and the scoop 
shovel, will be welcomed as a relief by the 
laborer if it does not threaten his living. If 
it does, of course, he will resist. He is only 
human. 
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In the field of railroad electrification the 
executives assert that no saving in the cost of 
firing has been possible because the roads were 
forced to retain all the firemen on account 
of the demands of the unions. But one is 
tempted to suggest another view. It is 
probably true that an electric locomotive can- 
not be safely operated by one man alone, but 
this does not mean that a 180-pound fireman 
must be retained to do this work. The spare 
man on an electric engine is needed to watch 
signals and shut off the current in case of acci- 
dent to the engineer. That is light work, 
and could well be done by very young men 
being trained up for engineers in the future. 

Clearly the fireman, as such, can be dispersed 
with, and, if a better job is provided for him, 
he will not resist. In view of the fact that one 
prime object of railroad electrification is to 
enable the roads to do more business, this 
problem, if intelligently approached, can be 
solved. And: it must be solved, for it is 
essential to the success of the undertaking that 
the just aspirations of labor should be realized 
and met. The codperation of this group is 
necessary and the international aspects of the 
programme make this a rare opportunity to 
enlist such codperation in a way which should 
go far to improve the whole relation of labor 
and capital in this country. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE RAILROAD EXECUTIVES 


T WOULD be unfair to say that railroad 

executives as a whole are opposed to elec- 
trification, but it is a fact that, although 
it is more than twenty years since electric 
operation of sections of our railroads was be- 
gun, out of more than 260,000 miles of road 
only an insignificant portion has been elec- 
trified. Certainly they have not shown undue 
eagerness in promoting it. When the reason 
is sought one is commonly met with the answer 
that it does not pay, and no doubt they believe 
this to be true. But one is tempted to inquire 
what they mean by “pay.” If they mean that 
it cannot be shown that each dollar spent on 
electrification will show a clear profit they may 
be right, although even this cannot safely be 
admitted. The figures on which the theory 
that electrification does not pay rests, are figures 
based on cheap—very cheap—coal. I have 
seen no figures based on high coal costs to prove 
this point. I think they would prove exactly 
the opposite. But, if this is a knock-down 
argument, what are we to say about the millions 
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spent by the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central Railroads on their terminals in New 
York City, or, for that matter, of the last 
$2,000,000,000 spent upon general extensions 
of all the roads during the last ten years? 
It is a matter of common knowledge to-day 
that that money has not shown a dollar of 
return. This is not the basis upon which any 
great improvement of the roads has ever been 
undertaken. 

And perhaps it is not unfair to suggest that 
the new capital now being invested in them is 
subject to even greater risk. A huge sum, 
exceeding probably $5,000,000,000, must be 
spent in order to bring the roads up to the 
present requirements of the country’s trade, 
and it may well be that, if spent along the old 
lines in the purchase of more steam engines, 
more rolling stock, more second track and 
terminals, much of it will prove to have been 
wasted, and will have to be written off within a 
short time. At the present moment railroad ex- 
ecutives pursue at their peril the method which 
they learned twenty years ago. From this 
point of view it is believed it can be shown that, 
unless new methods are adopted, the roads will 
find themselves with the job half done, unable 
to raise the balance of the needed capital and 
with that which has been spent half wasted. 
Should that come to pass government owner- 
ship would be the only avenue of escape. 

It should be pointed out, also, that the great 
saving of coal, which electrification will provide, 
will accrue to the benefit of the manufacturer 
who will then be found more willing to pay in 
increased rates a part of what he saves on 
power. Railroad executives who have made 
up their minds to a programme of improve- 
ment are prone to remind us that the roads are 
public utilities and that the public must and 
will pay the fair cost of the service. And it is 
true in this case, as in others that, if the 
public demands an improvement, it will pay 
for it. 

In fact, one might hazard the suggestion that 
electrification is the only programme that will 
pay in the sense that it is the one which public 
opinion will support and for which the bankers 
can afford to advance the money, and no other. 
A programme which will break down in the 
middle, as a programme of following the old 
methods is likely to do, is the last that bankers 
can venture upon. 

The bankers’ function in such a programme 
being so to frame the financial structure that 
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the securities issued will be sound and salable, 
electrical operation has one advantage which 
stands upon the threshold. A considerable 
part of the cost is in the generating stations, 
which need not (in fact, should not) be fi- 
nanced by the railroad companies at all. The 
power requirements of the roads, while large, 
are only a fraction of the power needed in the 
districts which they serve, and the business of 
power supply should therefore be put in the 
hands of the power companies, in order that the 
power supply of the community as a whole may 
be advantageously combined. The business of 
power supply is an industry in itself, which the 
railroads are not especially organized to at- 
tempt, while the power companies are. They 
can do it better and cheaper. This function 
should include the operation of the sub-stations, 
delivery of power being made at the trolley 
wire, and thus the financing of a large fraction 
of the cost of electrification can be transferred 
to the power companies. The trolley wires, 
signals, etc., being attached to the railroad 
right of way, will come under its mortgages 
and must be paid for by the railroad, but the 
electric locomotives can, if desired, be financed 
by an equipment company and leased to the 
roads like the Pullman car. Thus more than 
three fourths of the financial burden can be 
lifted from the roads and placed on other 
shoulders. 

What the cost of the remaining one fourth 
will be, and how the owners of the other three 
fourths are to be paid, remains to be shown. 

In the year 1918 railroad coal consumption 
was at the rate of 290 pounds per 1,000 gross 
ton miles. With coal at $5.00 per ton, the fuel 
bill alone is therefore 72} cents per 1,000 ton 
miles. 1,000 ton miles can be hauled elec- 
trifically with about 4o k. w. h. a. c., which 
the power companies, with coal at the same 
price, can certainly afford to sell and deliver for 
1.8 cents per k. w. h. or 72 cents per 1,000 ton 
miles. In short, a supply of power can be 
furnished to the roads for what their coal now 
costs them. 


A COMPARISON OF COSTS 


T CAN apparently be shown that an electric 
locomotive can be maintained for one third 
the cost of a steam engine, and the two thirds 
of maintenance cost thus saved added to loco- 
motive fixed charges will adequately compen- 
sate the owners of the electric equipment. 
There remains, therefore, for railroads to 
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earn only the maintenance and fixed charge 
on that part of distribution system which they 
own, and this must be provided from savings in 
maintenance of way and structures, in wages 
of trainmen and firemen, and in added earnings 
from increased capacity. The equipment now 
required to handle the fuel supply of the roads 
themselves would be released, and being 
available for other uses would relieve the roads 
from large expenditures for new equipment 
which would otherwise be imperative. As the 
distribution of railway coal now constitutes 
about 20 per cent. of the revenue freight ton 
miles carried, the magnitude of this saving is 
apparent. Electrification of the line itself can 
probably be done for $20,000 per mile; cer- 
tainly for $30,000, the larger figure being not 
more than 20 per cent. of the present cost of 
those trunk line divisions of road upon which 
electrification should begin. On such divisions 
the increase of capacity, due to electrification, 
would certainly exceed 30 per cent., besides re- 
leasing for other uses the equipment now used 
in handling the fuel supply, from which it would 
appear that electrification, following the lines 
above indicated, will provide the needed in- 
crease of facilities with a smaller capital ex- 
penditure by the roads, than any other method. 
It should be observed also that electrical 
operation will relieve the roads of many mis- 
cellaneous capital expenditures for such facil- 
ities as coal, water stations, turn-tables, etc., 
and increased repair shops, of which the annual 
aggregate is now large. 

It would seem, therefore, that the fears of 
railroad executives that electrification will not 
pay can be dispelled. They must enlarge their 
roads to keep pace with growing demands, and 
they can properly assume that the increase in 
traffic will pay for this. It must. Electrifica- 
tion is the cheapest and safest way to increase 
facilities because, as it must eventually come, 
further investments in steam locomotives and 
their accessories entail the risk of heavy 
charges for obsolescence at an early date. 

The president of a great railway system re- 
cently published a statement to the effect that 
electrification was a dream for Sunday news- 
paper consumption; that the cost was pro- 
hibitive because it would double the cost of the 
roads. Such a view can hardly be maintained. 
It is true that the total investment in all the 
railroads in the country is about $80,000 per 
mile of road, and that the whole cost of elec- 
trification including power generation and 
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transformation and distribution might approxi- 
mate that figure, but even the most enthusiastic 
“electrocutionist”’ would hardly urge the elec- 
trification of all these lines. Only the trunk 
line divisions with high traffic density would be 
electrified at first and a programme of electri- 
fication at the modest rate of 5,000 miles per 
year would require twenty years to convert one 
third of the total mileage. The cost per mile 
of road of the mileage to be electrified during 
this generation is at least double the average 
cost of the whole, so that at its worst, electri- 
fication would add only 50 per cent. to the pres- 
ent investment. In view of the fact that the 
available transportation facilities would be 
increased by at least that amount, 20 per cent. 
by the release of equipment now used in coal 
traffic and 30 per cent. by increased operating 
efficiency, this figure is not alarming. And it 
' should further be borne in mind that the old 
investment per mile of road was made in a 
period of much lower prices, so that compared 
with the cost of reproduction at present prices 
the cost of electrification would be nearer one 
fourth than one half. It can safely be main- 
tained, therefore, even against this high 
authority, that the cost of electrification, wisely 
designed, is not fatal to the project. 
Moreover, the development of the roads 
for the last generation has been by increas- 
ing train loads, and the size and power of 
equipment. Admirably designed to suit the 
long haul and bulky traffic of the great West, 
this development has been singularly unsuited 
to conditions in some parts of the East, and 
notably in New England. Here the _ busi- 
ness is more in the nature of express business, 
where short hauls and less than carload lots 
prevail; requiring for its most economical opera- 
tion small, flexible units and high speed. For 
such traffic electric engines and small cars are 
required, the proof of this being seen in the 
sudden and rapid growth of motor truck trans- 
portation, which has advanced by leaps and 
bounds despite the apparently prohibitive 
ton mile cost. The New England roads 
have lost an important part of their busi- 
ness through their inability to handle it with 
the type of equipment now in use. They 
must regain and add to this or become hope- 
lessly bankrupt. 
The public demands increased facilities. 
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What it demands it must and will pay for. 
If its demands are not satisfied, demands for 
government ownership will follow. 

It is not to be expected, however, that ini- 
tiative in this direction will come from the 


railroad executives. The position in which 
these men are placed has long been—and still 
remains—a singularly difficult one. For more 
than a generation they have been forced to 
obey not two masters but a score, and failure 
has been met with blows and curses. Small 
wonder if they are daunted, and know not 
which way to turn. It would be little short 
of a miracle if the power of bold initiative still 
remained. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR STATESMANSHIP 


F THE railroad executives cannot be looked 
to for the initiative in this operation, clearly 
no other private interest can. The coal opera- 
tors, as noted above, are more likely to oppose 
it; while both the group of copper producers and 
the manufacturers of electrical machinery have 
too strong a bias to make initiative from 
them either popular or effective. Nor can the 
bankers provide the motive force—conserva- 
tism and inertia on one side and popular 
prejudice on the other bar them out. 

On the other hand, there are most powerful 
forces behind the growing public demand that 
this work be begun. 

Conservation of fuel, the stimulation of all 
business, the easing of credit due to more 
rapid transportation, and the improvement 
of our international position, .are national 
issues to all of which the public is keenly 
alive, and an Administration which made this 
a prominent feature of its programme would 
meet instant support and approval. With the 
right sort of initiative coming from Washington 
ensuring at least a sympathetic attitude in 
Congress and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, bankers, railroad executives, coal opera- 
tors, copper producers, and labor leaders would 
readily fall in line. Public opinion would 
force them to do so, even if self-interest did 
not. 

The true statesman has here an opportunity, 
rare in history, to take advantage of the dis- 
traught condition of the world and do a great 
service. It was never more true that “the 
bold make danger opportunity.” 














